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The Analysis of 4:5 BeV Negative Pion Interactions 
in Nuclear Emulsion} 


By H. H. Any, J. G. M. Durate and C. M. Fisuer 
H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, University of Bristol 


[Received April 7, 1959] 


ABSTRACT 


Two hundred nuclear interactions produced in Ilford G5 nuclear emulsion by 
4-5 Bev m- mesons have been analysed. The transverse momentum of those 
secondary shower particles identified as pions has an average value over 
all angles of 290+50 mev/e. The mean multiplicity of shower particles 
from the interactions is 2-0+ 0-1 and is independent of the number of heavily 
ionizing prongs Np. About 90% of the shower particles were estimated to be 
pions. The angular distribution in the C-system is anisotropic with a mean 
value for |cos @*| of 0-58+ 0-03. 

Assuming that secondary pions are emitted symmetrically backwards and 
forwards from a single collision system, the observed angular distribution 
of shower particles has been used to determine the effective mass of the 
collision partner. It is found to be Re bape proton mass units. If the 
total distribution is divided into groups with respect to Ny» it is found that 
events having N;,<7 yield a value of OT proton mass units whilst 


those having Nz > 7 yield 2307 proton mass units. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there have been several investigations into the nature of 
interactions initiated by high energy pions (Hizberg et al. 1955, Johnson 
1955, Maenchen ef al. 1955, 1957, Sternheimer and Lindenbaum 1958, 
Walker 1957). In the diffusion chamber investigations, the Lorentz 
factor y, of the centre of momentum system (hereafter referred to as the 
C-system) is easily calculated if the gas employed is hydrogen. This is 
not true of experiments carried out using nuclear emulsions. In the 
analysis of cosmic ray jets it has usually been assumed that the collision 
partner has nucleonic mass where the term ‘collision partner’ is used in 
this discussion to describe the particle which, with the primary particle, 
forms the C-system of the interaction. Our analysis assumes, as in the 
analysis of jets, that in these interactions there are on average, equal 
numbers of shower particles produced in the backward and forward 
directions of the C-system. From this assumption of backward-forward 
symmetry, and observations of the angular distribution of shower particles 
in jets, estimates have been made of the energy of the primary particle. 
In this paper we have examined events with known primary energy and 
by investigating the angular distribution of the shower particles we have 
estimated the mean rest mass of the collision partner. 


+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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Fermi (1950), Landau (1953), Kraushaar and Marks (1954) and others 
have predicted the angular distribution of the mesons produced in high 
energy nucleon-nucleon collisions. The energy here is somewhat below 
that discussed in these models, but it is of interest to compare the observed 
distribution of shower particles produced in pion-nucleus collisions with 
the extrapolated theoretical predictions for nucleon-nucleon collisions. 
A composite distribution has been obtained of all shower particles from the 
200 stars and is discussed in § 10. 

The mean transverse momentum of the shower particles has been 
determined by several authors (Daniel et al. 1952, Edwards et al. 1958 and 
Fenyves et al. 1958) over a wide range of primary energies (300 Bev— 
25000Bev). Results indicate that this parameter is remarkably inde- 
pendent of energy. In this experiment the mean, value of the transverse 
momentum p, of the secondary mesons has been determined and the 
dependence of p,, on the angle of emission to the primary direction investi- 
gated. 

§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The observations were made in a stack of stripped Ilford G5 emulsions 
exposed to a beam of 4:5 Bev negative pions from the Berkeley Bevatron. 
The stack consisted of 80 emulsion sheets each 30cm x 20cm x 600, 
with the pion beam traversing the longer axis. This stack had previously 
been, examined by Brisbout et al. (1956) and has been shown to be relatively 
free from spurious scattering. 

Tracks of the primary pions were followed independently in the direction 
of the beam until an interaction, recognized by the production of heavily 
ionizing tracks or at least two shower tracks, was found. Interactions 
observed on neighbouring beam tracks were neglected to ensure that an 
unbiased sample was obtained. ‘Two hundred interactions were found in 
this way. 

On finding an interaction the following quantities were determined : 


(1) The number of heavily ionizing tracks emerging (N,) having 
normalized blob density b*> 1-4, where b* is defined as the ratio of the 
blob density of the track under consideration to that of a 4-5Bev pion 
track in the same vicinity. 

(2) The number of shower tracks (n,) having b* < 1-4. 

(3) The space angles of the shower tracks with respect to the primary 
direction. 

(4) For those shower particles travelling at least 5mm in the emulsion 
in which they originated, the scattering parameter &. 

(5) The normalized blob density 6* of the shower particles on which 
scattering measurements were made. 


The interactions were classified in groups defined by their values of 
N,andn,. The nomenclature V+, is used to define a particular group 
of interactions. There was uncertainty in the interpretation of 0-+1 and 
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0+0 events which may have been due to elastic scattering and charge 
exchange scattering respectively. These events have therefore been 
omitted. 

The primary beam was fairly intense and the scattering criterion was 
chosen to avoid following shower particles out of the emulsion in which 
they were created. The scattering criterion introduces a bias against 
scattering tracks at large angles to the primary direction but this can be 
corrected by the application of a readily calculated geometric factor. 

The normalized blob density b* was measured on those tracks for which 
the value of p8 was determined. The identity of these shower particles 
was then investigated using the method described by Daniel et al. (1952), 
depending on the variation of the ionization with velocity in nuclear 
emulsion. On each track 4000 blobs were counted and a further 4000 on 
a nearby 4:5Bev m~ track. The latter value was taken as the plateau 
ionization in the vicinity and used to normalize the former. A considerable 
variation was found in the blob density of the beam tracks with depth in 
the emulsion. Thus it was necessary to obtain a series of values of the 
normalizing density corresponding to different depths of the secondary 
track. The results of these measurements are discussed in § 3. 


§ 3. IDENTIFICATION OF SHOWER PARTICLES 


Out of the 39 tracks measured using the method described in the previous 
section, 29 were found to be pions. Of the remaining tracks, 5 could be 
ascribed to protons and 5 could not be identified. When the selection 
bias is taken into account the proportion of shower particles which were 
not pions becomes about 10%. 


Table 1 


6 0-10° 10-30° 
Np group 7 Pp 7 p 


This method of identification of high energy singly charged particles 
has been investigated in some detail by Alexander and Johnston (1957) 
and by Shapiro and Stiller (1952). The exact shape of the curves below 
b*=1 are not well established for emulsions; however, for our purpose 
it is sufficient toknow the general shape in this region and the exact position 
of the curves above the plateau, which is defined by several tracks having 
b¥ ~ 1-4. 

Of the five particles which were probably protons four were emitted 
at angles of less than 10° to the primary direction and all lay inside the 
median angle of the distribution. An analysis of the C-system dynamics 
shows that no protons can be emitted from the primary interaction at an 
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angle greater than 52° to the primary direction in the laboratory system 

such that the normalized blob density of their tracks is less than 1-4. 
The characteristics of the identified shower particles when divided into 

groups with different laboratory angles of emission are shown in table 1. 


§4, THE N, AnD n, DISTRIBUTIONS 


The distribution of the number of heavily ionizing prongs, having 
normalized blob density greater than 1-4, associated with the 200 stars is 
shown in fig. 1, together with the distributions obtained in the work on 
jets at very high energies. The increase in NV, as the primary energy 
decreases is clearly seen; however, it should be remembered that these 
jets were found in stacks flown at very high altitudes where the primaries 
are probably nucleons. The median value of NV, for the distribution 


Fig. 1 


(a) PRIMARY JETS 


(c) 4-5 BEV PIONS 


NUMBER OF - EVENTS 


O = 10 5 20 25 30 
Nh 
The distribution in the number of heavily ionizing prongs Nz. (a) Primary 
jets H~5000 Bev. (b) Secondary jets H~ 300 Bev. (Edwards et al. 1958.) 
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obtained in this experiment, corrected for 0+0 and 0+1 events, is 7 
whilst the mean NV, per star is 9. Camerini et al. (1951), examining cosmic 
ray interactions, obtained a value of 10 for the mean J, of stars having 
n,=2 and N,>3. If stars having N,<3 are omitted this experiment 
yields a similar result. 

The distribution in the number of shower particles n, is shown in table 2. 
Since there was no observed dependence of n, on N,, the calculation, of 
the mean multiplicity has been effected assuming that the number of 
true non-elastic collisions of the form 0+1 and 0+0 was equal to the 
mean number of events of the form N,+0 and N,+1 for all NV,<7- 
Adding a correction of four events missed in this way it is found that the 
mean multiplicity is 2-0 + 0-1. 

Table 2 


Multiplicity 


No. of events | 17 


Within the error quoted, the same value of the mean multiplicity was 
obtained for events having V,,>7 as for those having NV, <7. 

If the production process is assumed to be charge independent and all 
shower particles are taken as pions, then the mean number of created 
pions is 3-0. From considerations discussed in §3 the number of protons 
included in the above data is small (< 10%). 

However, pions emitted backwards in the C-system with velocities 
comparable to that of the C-system in the laboratory, will appear as grey 
tracks. From considerations discussed in §7 the number of slow pions 
missed in this way represents about 5% of the total. Thus the two 
effects partly compensate each other; a corrected value for the mean 
number of secondary pions would be 7, ~ 2:8. 


§ 5. TRANSVERSE MoMENTUM OF SECONDARY PIONS 


A total of 39 particles satisfied the scattering criterion described in § 2. 
Of these, 29 were probably pions, 5 were probably protons and 5 could not 
be identified. The weighted mean value of the transverse momentum for 
those shower particles identified as pions was 


pp = 290 + 50 Mev/c. 


The arithmetic mean without weighting factors was 202 + 30 Mev/c. 

In fig. 2 the transverse momenta are plotted as a function of the 
C-system angles of emission. Curve I represents an upper limit imposed by 
the condition that the pions cannot have momentum greater than 1-3 Bev/c 
in the C-system of a 4:5 Bev pion-nucleon collision. Curve II poperecn's 
the cut-off imposed by the condition that the tracks should have b* < 1-4. 
Bearing in mind these limitations we are unable to conclude that there is 
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any variation in the transverse momentum with the angle of emission. 
A similar distribution has been, obtained by one of us (Aly, to be published) 
working with 6Bev proton interactions in emulsion. 


Fig. 2 


180 160 140120 100 80 60 40 20 1e) 
C.M. ANGLES Cun NEDECREES 


Transverse momentum as function of C-system angle of emission 6*. 


Table 3 shows the mean, value of the transverse momentum of secondary 
particles produced in interactions at a variety of primary energies. The 
relative constancy of the transverse momentum is apparent. The values 
for very high primary energies are taken from the results of Edwards 
et al. (1958). 


Table 3 


pr Bev/c 


4-5 0-29 + 0-05 
~ 30 0-34+ 0:07 
~ 2500 0-77+0-14 


0-91 + 0-20 


In the present experiment the total kinetic energy before collision in 
the C-system, assuming a collision partner of nucleonic mass is 2-0 Bev. 
Since the mean number of created pions is three, then if energy is to be 
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conserved, the upper limit of 7 is ~ 700 Mev/c, and occurs when all pions 
are emitted at 90° to the primary direction in the C-system. However, 
in order to conserve angular momentum the distribution must be peaked 
in the forward and backward directions as predicted by Fermi (1951) 
and confirmed experimentally (see §10). From these considerations the 
mean value of p,, is expected to be somewhat smaller in this experiment 
than in interactions produced with much greater primary energies. 

The distribution in the values of p, obtained in this experiment is 
shown in fig. 3. 


Fig. 3 


NO. OF TRACKS 


TRANSVERSE MOMENTA Pr_IN BEV 


Transverse momentum histogram. 


§ 6. THe ENERGY BALANCE 

In an interaction between a pion and a nucleon, the kinetic energy in 
the laboratory system, neglecting the Fermi energy of the nucleon, before 
the collision is 4:5nev. After the collision this energy must appear in 
the form of secondary particles or as excitation energy of the nucleus 
associated with the target nucleon. 

The mean energy of the shower particles identified as pions has been 
calculated and is found to be 1:1+0-2Bev. Thus 3-3+0-4Bev of the 
available energy can be accounted for in terms of secondary 7-mesons. 
The remaining 1-2 + 0-4Bev must be accounted for in terms of fast nucleons 
projected from the target nucleus and the excitation energy of the nucleus. 

Camerini et al. (1951) have suggested the following relation between 
the number of heavily ionizing prongs associated with an interaction and 
the excitation energy communicated to the nucleus 

= 124N ,+30 Mev. 
In this experiment the mean value of NV, is 9 so that using this relation 
Ey, is 1-15Bev. Therefore the energy carried away by fast nucleons in 
each interaction is small and confirms the small number of shower protons 
observed by direct measurement. 
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§ 7. THE LABORATORY ANGULAR DISTRIBUTION OF 
SHOWER PARTICLES 


The laboratory angular distribution of shower particles has been divided 
into two groups for interactions of different N,, and is shown in fig. 4. 
The median angles of the distributions, with the proton component 
removed and a correction applied for those particles emitted backwards 
in the C-system but appearing as grey tracks in the laboratory, are given 
below. 


Median angle for all events = 35:4 + 2-4° 
Median angle for events having NV, >7=43-2+ 42° 
Median angle for events having V,<7=27:0+ 2-7° 


ORR EV EINGisS 


NUMBER 


O 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 
EAB a ANGEE Onn NEN DEGRE ES 


Laboratory angular distribution of shower particles for 
stars of N;,>7 and N;<7. 


The correction for slow pions was estimated using the results of Kamal 
(1957). He examined grey and black prongs from 2500 stars found by 
area scanning in this stack and has shown that approximately 5% of the 
grey prongs having 1-4<b* <3 are in fact slow pions. 

Qualitatively it is reasonable to expect a higher value of the median 
angle with higher V,. If, in events of high N,,, the secondary particles 
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traverse a large amount of nuclear matter, a resulting spread of the distri- 
bution due to secondary scattering interactions within the nucleus and a 
consequent increase in median angle is easily understood. However, 
since there was no observed increase in multiplicity with NV ,, the number of 
potentially minimum ionizing particles absorbed in, secondary interactions 
must have been equal to the number created. 


The angular distribution was also investigated as a function of n,; 


however, no significant difference between the median angles of the 
distributions for n,=2 and n,>3 was found. 


§ 8. REDUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The analysis of the results has been carried out assuming that the 
production of secondary particles occurs in a single collision such that the 
particle forming the centre of momentum system with the primary pion 
has a mean rest mass of MW proton mass units. 

The following notation is employed : 


m,, is the pion rest mass. 

E, is the total energy of the incident pion in the laboratory system. 
Po is the momentum of the incident pion in the laboratory system. 
E,* and ,»* are the corresponding quantities in the C-system. 

E,,* is the total energy of the collision partner in the C-system. 
py* is the momentum of the collision partner in the C-system. 

B,c is the velocity of the C-system in the laboratory frame. 

y, is the Lorentz factor of the C-system; y,=1/{1—,?}". 


We then have m= “215 =i if H)>m,c?. eee ee) 
c* {B, 
Thus, knowing #, and 8, we can determine M. 
Now ay 
sin 
= —________ SB et Aa he Ae 
y, tan @ ,]B,* + 008 0* (2) 


where * is the O-system angle corresponding to the laboratory angle of 
emission 6 of a shower particle having velocity 8,*c in the C-system. 
If 0* =7/2 let 0=7; then 


Ye tan y= Eeciee 


Psa S 
> T+ (tan 7/B,"2 


yielding 
(3) 


Hence the problem is reduced to determining 7 and ,*. If we assume 
that in the C-system the shower particles are emitted equally in the 
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backward and forward directions then 7 is the laboratory angle which 
divides the shower particle distribution into two equal groups. Thus 
is the corrected median angle of the laboratory distribution. 

Now y,*, the Lorentz factor of the shower particles in the C-system, may 
be determined using the relation 


(1—B.Ba)ytve= Vs" ear ees VF Ree NB (4) 


where £,c is the component of the velocity of the shower particles in the 
laboratory system in the direction of the primary, and y, is the Lorentz 
factor of the shower particles in the laboratory system. 


1 1 
= ——__._ 8, cos0=B + — ______, 
YL 1—B2ye *h a Ys {1 —p pr 


The scattering measurements yield values of y, and f,. 

Thus to determine f,* requires that we assume values of y, and f, to 
substitute in (4). We therefore proceed by a method of successive approxi- 
mation. We start by assuming a collision partner of one proton mass. 
This yields by (1) y.=1-76 and £,=0-823. Using these values we 
calculate from (4) a set of values of 8,*. The values obtained showed no 
dependence on 6 or 6*. The mean value of 8,* is then substituted in (3) 
and using the measured value of the median angle a new value of f, is 
found. This process is repeated until values of 8, and y, are obtained which 
are consistent with the experimental value of tany and the pf values 
obtained from the scattering measurements. Relation (1) then yields the 
mean mass of the collision partner. 


Table 4 


N, group NyS7 NT All NV, 


Median angle 27-0°+2-7° 43°-2°+4+4-2°| 35-4°+2-4° 


+ 0-36 (8) 


2. + 0:47 
Aisle ee aay 


M 0-77 ore 


1-40 


§ 9. THe Mzan Mass oF THE CoLLIsION PARTNER 


The laboratory angular distribution of the shower particles has been 
described in §7. The values of £,*, to be substituted in relation (3), were 
calculated using only those particles identified as pions, and yielded the 
result B,* = 0-865 + 0-024, which corresponds to a value of 0-775 for B, 
and a value of M of 1-407*¢4" proton mass units for the total angular 
distribution. Table 4 shows the values of M calculated from the median 
angles corresponding to the groups of different N,. In all cases the 
median angles used in the calculation are those of the distributions taking 
into account slow pions and omitting protons as described in § 3. 
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These results indicate that, at least for low values of NV, the assumptions 
of (a) equal numbers of particles emitted backwards and forwards in the 
C-system, and (6) that the interaction occurs with a single nucleon, lead 
to a substantially correct value of the primary energy and further, that 
for high NV, events, the result may be incorrect by only a factor of about 2. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to extend this type of analysis to high 
energies as a method of determining the primary energy. 


§ 10. Tae ANGULAR DISTRIBUTION OF SHOWER PARTICLES 
IN THE C-SYSTEM 


The angles of emission of shower particles in the C-system can be obtained 
using the relation (2) of §8, with the appropriate values of y,, B, and p,*. 
The transformation has been effected using the value of f,* found for 
secondary pions. All particles having laboratory angles of emission less 
than the median angle, are plotted in the forward direction in the C-system. 
All five particles identified as protons lie in this region. The C-system 
distribution is shown in fig. 5 as a function of the cosine of the C-system 
angle 6*. The mean value of |cos 6*| for this distribution is found to be 
0-58 + 0-08. 

Fig. 5 
50 


40 


N (e*) 


10 8 6 4 2 (e) 2 4 6 8 1:0 
it cos ©6* 


C-system angular distribution. The mean value of | cos 6*| 
for the distribution is 0-58 + 0-03. 


The transformation of the proton angles to the C-system cannot be 
achieved using the transformation curve applied to pions because the 
values of £,* in expression (2) are not the same. Sethi 

If all the particles are treated as pions the C-system distribution is 
symmetrical, however if the results of §3 and §7 are used to subtract out 
the proton component and to include slow pions, the resulting pion distri - 
bution is slightly peaked in the backward direction. The distribution 
obtained by the Berkeley group working with a hydrogen filled diffusion 
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chamber (Maenchen et al. (1957)) for 7~-mesons produced in 4 and 6-prong 
interactions is shown in fig. 5 as a dotted histogram. This is based on a 
total of 137 identified pions. 


§ 10. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The results of this analysis may be summarized as follows. 


(a) About 90% of the shower particles are 7-mesons. The remaining 
10% are probably knock-on protons. 


(b) The assumptions of (1) collision with a single nucleon, and (2) 
equal numbers of particles produced forwards and backwards in the 
C-system, are consistent with the known primary energy for low NV, (<7) 
interactions. 


(c) For interactions having N,>7 the primary energy may be deter- 
mined if one assumes a collision partner of about two proton mass units. 


(d) The mean multiplicity of the interactions is given by 
h,=2-0+0-1. 


(e) The mean transverse momentum for all shower pions is 290 + 50 
Mev/c. 


(f) The C-system angular distribution of shower particles is anisotropic. 
The mean value of | cos 6*| is 0-58 + 0-03. 
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ABSTRACT 


New measurements of the ferromagnetic saturation magnetization of 
nickel-rich binary alloys containing dissolved Al, Si, Sb or Ge are reported, 
and previous work on NiZn and NiSn alloys is re-assessed. It is shown that 
electrons are transferred from the solute atoms to the 3d band of nickel at 
rates lower than the maximum available valencies in every case. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


SEVERAL elements in the central groups of the periodic table form sub- 
stitutional alloys with the transition elements, and it is generally supposed 
that they can often act as donors of electrons to the structure, becoming 
ionized themselves. 

In the case of alloys with nickel, the variation of the magnetic moment of 
the alloy with composition indicates directly the extent of the electron 
transfer to the vacant electron states responsible for the ferromagnetism. 
Previously, Sadron (1932) and Marian (1937) measured the magnetic 
moments of binary nickel alloys containing inter alia Al, Si, Zn, Sn and Sb. 
The basis of a collective electron model on which the observations could be 
explained was given by Stoner (1933) and Mott (1935). Approximate 
agreement was found in many cases between the number of loosely bound 
electrons (‘ valence’ electrons) outside the inner closed shells in the atoms 
of the solute element, and the initial rate of decrease of magnetic moment 
with composition. It was implied that the ‘valence’ electrons were being 
transferred completely to the electron levels associated with the nickel 
atoms. 

The present work was undertaken with a view to providing a check on 
the reliability of the previous measurements, and to extending or improving 
on the work where necessary ; and thus providing more accurate estimates 
of the amount of the electron transfer. 

All the solute elements chosen dissolve in nickel to an appreciable 
degree, with no changes in the face-centred cubic structure within the 
ferromagnetic range. Their solubility limits, according to Hansen (1958), 
are at 10 at% Si, 10% Al, 12% Ge and 8-4% Sb respectively. 


+ Communicated by the Authors. 
{ Now at Mullard Research Laboratories. 
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§ 2. PREPARATION OF THE ALLOYS 


Allthe alloys except the nickel—aluminium series were prepared by melting 
the pure constituents in an argon arc furnace. The negative electrode of 
a direct current arc was a water-cooled tungsten rod, and the positive 
electrode consisted of the specimen to be melted, which rested on a water- 
cooled copper base. Experience has shown that significant contamina- 
tion of alloys by either tungsten or copper when they are made in this 
way israre. In every case alloys were inverted and remelted five or six 
times to ensure complete mixing. Each melt weighed about 15g. 

The nickel-aluminium alloys were made by melting the pure nickel and 
aluminium together ina high-frequency induction furnace. Recrystallized 
alumina crucibles of high purity were used, and the melts were allowed to 
solidify in the crucibles. 


Table 1 


At % p (Bohr magnetons/ 
solute ei atom) 


0-538 
0-422 
0-309 
0-265 


0-482 
0-354 
0-224 


0-518 
0-421 
0-335 


0-567 
0-502 
0-462 


+ 2-5 at % NiSi alloy contaminated with about 0-3 at % of tungsten. 


All the alloys were heated in vacuo at about 1100°c for rather longer 
than three days, in order to ensure homogeneity. 

All alloys were analysed for their solute content, and for the presence of 
significant impurities. Their compositions are included in table 1. 
Only one alloy contained more than a spectroscopic trace of any impurity. 
This was that with 2-50% of silicon, which contained about 0-3 at %o of 
tungsten. The contamination probably arose during are melting. Points 
measured for this alloy were neglected in constructing the appropriate 


graphs. 
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§ 3. Maanetic TECHNIQUES 


All the magnetization measurements were made using a Sucksmith ring 
balance (Sucksmith 1939). They were made relative to measurements 
at room temperature on pure Johnson-Matthey nickel, for which the 
absolute data of Weiss and Forrer (1926) were assumed to apply. Magnetic 
isothermals were obtained for a range of ten applied fields between 4:3 
and 16-4kilo-oersteds, at temperatures between 23°K and 650°K. For 
obtaining temperatures above room temperature a small electric furnace 
was attached to the ring balance. Below room temperature another 
attachment (Crangle and Martin 1959) was used in conjunction with 
cooling baths of liquid hydrogen or liquid nitrogen to obtain the steady 
temperatures necessary to measure the isothermals. 


Fig. 1 
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Measured Curie temperatures plotted as a function of alloy composition. 


A ‘Pallador’ thermocouple (PdAu against PtIr) placed in good thermal 
contact with the specimen was used to measure temperature, giving an 
adequate sensitivity over the whole range. 

To estimate the spontaneous (or domain) magnetization oy, at each 
temperature, the established extrapolation techniques were employed 
(for details see, for example, Crangle, 1955). These were: 

(a) at the lower temperatures, by extrapolation of the linear parts of 
the isothermals to zero field, and 
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(6) by the construction of sets of curves of constant magnetization and 
extrapolating these to zero field, at temperatures near the respective 
Curie points where the isothermals are curved. 

Values of the spontaneous magnetization op) at zero temperature were 
obtained by extrapolation of the straight parts of graphs of 09, against 7”. 
Curie points @ were found by plotting o,? against 7' and extrapolating the 
part with steepest slope to the temperature axis. Bohr magneton numbers 
were obtained from the values of oo), taking the magnetic moment of one 
Bohr magneton to be 5586 ¢.g.s. units per gram molecule. 

The respective Curie points are plotted against alloy composition in 
fig. 1. That all the alloys examined were within their ranges of solid 
solution is confirmed by the graphs showing no discontinuities which would 
characterize a phase boundary or the existence of a superlattice. It is 
tentatively suggested on this evidence that the solubility of aluminium 
in nickel is somewhat greater than the value of 10° indicated by Hansen 
(1958), and tends to agree rather with Marian (1937). In each case the 
lines in fig. 1 extrapolate towards 0°K at percentages approximately equal 
to those at which the appropriate magnetic moments given in fig. 2 become 
zero. 


§ 4. ResuLTs anp Discussion 


Bohr magneton numbers p are plotted against composition for the 
various systems in fig. 2. Where appropriate, the old measurements of 
Marian and Sadron are also shown. The reduced scatter of the present 
experimental points does substantially reduce the uncertainty in the esti- 
mation, of the initial slopes of the lines. The previous measurements on 
NiSn and NiZn alloys, where there is little scatter, are included as well. 
Values of the initial slopes dp/dc are given in table 2. 

The measurements provide evidence on the transfer of electrons from 
the atoms of the various solute elements to the electron levels in nickel 
which are responsible for the ferromagnetic moment. 

We assume that in pure nickel the number of unoccupied 3d states per 
atom is m, all being of the same spin. In an alloy containing a fractional 
amount c of a solute element, each solute atom is supposed to provide q 
electrons for transfer to the empty 3d states in nickel. The number of 
unoccupied states in the alloy is then 

Ne=N,(L—C)—¢.g- 
Now the experimentally observed magneton number p is related to n by 
LS 29M, 
where g is the spectroscopic splitting factor. 

Resonance measurements by Standley and Reich (1955) have shown 

that in the nickel-aluminium and nickel-antimony systems, and also in 


the related nickel-copper system, g is effectively independent of composi- 
tion, at least over the range of c considered here. In the absence of any 


P.M. Bc 
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information on the other systems, it is assumed that they behave likewise. 


Thus p=3g[n(1—c)—c.q], 
or dp|de= — 39(mq +49). 
That is —q=2/gdp/de+n. 
Fig. 2 
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Magnetic moments plotted against alloy composition. The circles indicate 
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There seems to be good evidence that the value of the number of 
unoccupied 3d states in pure nickel (v9) is rather less than the value of 0-61. 
The value of g for nickel has been measured independently by Meyer (1952), 
by Standley and Reich (1955) and by Bagguley (1955). All the measure- 
ments are within the range g=2-20+0-03. If we accept the value of 
p = 0-606 for nickel (Stoner 1934), n) becomes 0:55. 


Table 2 
Solute 
elomnont Valency dp/de q 8 
Cu 1 1-14 0-48 + 0-02 0-5 
Zn 2 2:11 1-37 + 0-05 0-6 
Al 3 2-80 1-99 + 0-04 1-0 
Si 4 3°77 2-874 0-05 Holl 
Ge 4 3°70 2-81 + 0-05 1-2 
Sn + 4-22 3:29 + 0-06 0-7 
Sb a) 5-31 4-27+0-12 0-7 


Values of q for the various systems, estimated on the basis of n)»=0-55 
and g= 2-20, are given in table 2. In addition the earlier measurements 
on nickel-zine and nickel-tin alloys have been treated similarly, and are 
included as well as the data for nickel-copper alloys given by Ahern et al. 
(1958). The probable errors quoted are estimated on the basis of the 
observed scatter in fig. 2, and an error of + 0-03 in the value taken for g. 

It is clear that in none of these cases does the solute element give up 
all its outer electrons to the unoccupied states in the magnetic electron 
levels in the nickel. 

Subtraction of the respective q values for the available number of 
electrons outside inner closed shells for the various elements gives the 
differences 5 given in the last column of table 2. These are the number of 
‘valence’ electrons in the solute for which no magnetic effect is observed. 
They are presumably either transferred to non-magnetic conduction levels 
in the alloy, or remain bound to the solute atoms. The present work gives 
no evidence on what happens to these electrons. However, it would be 
very surprising if the added elements were each only ionized to the extent 
of the number q of electrons transferred to the nickel 3d band. 

In the cases of Cu, Sb, Zn and Sn, 4 is quite close to the number of 4s 
electrons per atom in pure nickel. It thus seems likely that in these 
elements their remaining valence electrons are being transferred to the 4s 
level, which thus maintains a constant population. But for Al, Si and 
Ge, 5 seems significantly greater than the 4s electron density. In the 
absence of any obvious reason for an increase in conduction electron 
population when these particular elements are alloyed with nickel, it is 
tentatively suggested that Al, Si and Ge are retaining an average of 
about 0-5 electrons per atom in bound states. 
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ABSTRACT 


Earlier investigations by a number of workers have revealed an apparent 
difference in the multiple scattering of positively and negatively charged 
particles which is much greater than that predicted by theory. Experiments 
have been carried out in which the existence of such a difference was investi- 
gated for the multiple scattering of positive and negative ~« mesons, 7 mesons 
and electrons in nuclear emulsions. No significant difference was found. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


SEVERAL experiments in which measurements have been made of the 
multiple scattering of electrons and positrons of the same momentum 
have shown a difference in the magnitude of the scattering of particles 
of opposite charge which is much greater than that predicted by theory 
(Corson 1951, Groetzinger et al. 1952, Bosley and Hughes 1955, Heymann 
and Williams 1956). In all of these experiments the scattering of the 
positrons has been reported to be less than that of the electrons. Cusack 
and Stott (1955), on the other hand, find no difference in the scattering of 
0:4ev electrons and positrons in nitrogen although their measurements 
are not sufficiently accurate to exclude a difference compatible with that 
observed by the other workers, Henderson and Scott (1957), also using 
electrons and positrons of 0:4Mev, find only differences in agreement 
with the calculated values of Mohr (1954). 

In an attempt to resolve this problem a series of experiments was under- 
taken in this laboratory to investigate the multiple scattering of positively 
and negatively charged particles in nuclear emulsions. These experiments 
were specifically designed to detect differences in the scattering, and 
particular precautions were taken to avoid all possible spurious differences, 
whereas in certain, of the earlier experiments the examination of such 
differences was a secondary objective of the work. 


§ 2. ExposuRES AND MEASUREMENTS 
2.1. 7+ and 7 Mesons 
at and 7- mesons were produced by placing a target in the y-ray beam 
of the Glasgow 300Mev electron synchrotron and were allowed to pass 
into G5 nuclear emulsions. The mesons which stopped in the emulsion 
were identified by their endings. Those tracks having endings such that 
pip enmbern ae be ae 
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the charge of the meson, could be unambiguously established were selected 
for measurement provided that they had a track length greater than 1300 pu 
in the emulsion. Measurements of the multiple scattering of the selected 
tracks were made by the method of Fowler (1950). The measurements 
were on a 1000, section of each track starting 300 from the ending. 
The average value of pf thus selected was 10-5 Mev/c. 


2.2. wt and p— Mesons 


Magnetically separated beams of + and ~~ mesons from the Liverpool 
cyclotron, were stopped in G5 nuclear emulsions. To avoid the inclusion 
of a contamination of 7 mesons in the sample only those primaries which 
decayed to minimum ionizing secondaries were accepted for measurements. 
Measurements of the multiple scattering of the selected tracks were made 
in the same way as for the 7 mesons. The average value of pf thus selected 
was 9-5 Mev/c. 


2.3. Positrons and Electrons 


The collimated y-ray beam from the Glasgow 300 Mev synchrotron was 
allowed to strike a target at the centre of a cylindrical vacuum chamber. 
The target consisted of a rod of graphite 0-05 in. in diameter. The vacuum 
chamber was placed in a uniform magnetic field of 4:46 ke and positive 
and negative electrons from pair production in the target were deflected 
through semicircles of radius 3in. to enter nuclear emulsions placed 
symmetrically on a diameter of the vacuum chamber perpendicular to 
the y-ray beam. The desired particles entered the nuclear emulsions at 
angles near grazing incidence with a momentum of 10-2Mev/c. In order 
to cancel any possible asymmetries in the arrangement, halfway through 
the exposure the field was reversed and at the same time the positions of 
the two emulsions were interchanged. Multiple scattering measurements 
were made on tracks entering the emulsion surface within a small area 
near the centre of the plates and satisfying the selection criteria in angle, 
dip and length. The method of measurement was the same as that used 
for 7 and « mesons. As previously, the measurements for all particles 
of both signs were made by a single observer using the same microscope. 
When allowance was made for energy loss in the emulsion the mean 
momentum for the electrons and positrons was 9-66 Mev/c. 


§ 3. RESULTS 
Values of the scattering constant A for the emulsion were calculated 


from the relation ; pBe (100\ ¥2 
Ge Ci Yehord 77% hg 


where, in the usual notation, <4)chora is the mean angle of scattering 
measured by the coordinate method, p and Be are the momentum and 
velocity of the scattered particle, Z is the ratio of its charge to that of the 
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- electron, and t is the cell size in microns. Small corrections to the values 
of K thus obtained were made to eliminate the effects of reading and 
microscope ‘noise’, (~ 1-5°%), and inclination of the tracks to the coordinate 
axes, (~3%). These corrections were identical for particles of both signs. 

The values of K for particles of positive and negative charge and for 
three cell sizes are shown in the table. ‘Cut’ values K,, of the scattering 
constant are also given, these values having been obtained by omitting 
angles greater than four times the median value. 


7 fe Electrons 
~ - + - + ~ 
50 | 25-140-6 | 25-540-6 | 25-8+0-6 | 26-1406 | 27-94+0-4 | 28-4+0-4 
100 24-8+0-9 | 25-640-9 | 25-84+0-9 | 26:44+0-9 | 26-:9+0-6 | 27-640-6 
200 25:141-4 | 27-24+1-6 | 24-541-4 | 25-441-4 | 27-24+0-8 | 26-640-8 
1s 
50 | 23-5+0-6 | 23-840-6 | 24-540-6 | 24-44+0-6 | 26-140-4 | 26-:0+0-4 
100 23-64+0-9 | 24:-2+0-9 | 24:-440-9 | 24-440-9 | 25-3406 | 25-3+0-6 
200 24:-24+1-4 | 25-641-5 | 23-541-4 | 24441-4 | 25-24+0-8 | 25-9+0:8 


The errors shown are all standard deviations. 


It is clear from the table that no significant difference has been found 
between the scattering of particles of opposite charge, in agreement with 
the theoretical predictions of Mohr (loc. cit.), of a difference of less than 
1%, for the circumstances of the present experiment, and in contradiction 
with the results of the earlier experiments. Differences in the relative 
values of the scattering constants for 7 mesons, » mesons and electrons 
are not significant. Although particles of the same mass are known to 
have the same value of pf to high accuracy the relative values of pf for 
7 mesons, mesons and electrons are less precise. 
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ABSTRACT 


Single crystal foils of copper, silver and gold were prepared by evaporation 
of the metal onto the cleavage face of a hot rock salt crystal. Examination 
of the foils in a transmission electron microscope showed the presence of 
dislocations and stacking faults. Many of the stacking faults had part of 
their area on one {111} plane and the remainder on another. A number of 
defects which involved three faulted planes were also observed. In addition, 
the foils contained dislocation loops and tetrahedral stacking faults similar 
to those discovered recently in quenched metals. 

The formation of defects during film growth has been considered. Stacking 
faults result from the coalescence of ‘out of phase’ metal nuclei. 
Experimental evidence for this is presented. 


§ 1. [LyTRODUCTION 


WHELAN ef al. (1957) have demonstrated that direct observation of total 
dislocations, partial dislocations, and stacking faults can be made with 
the transmission electron microscope. Their specimens were stainless 
steel foils prepared by electropolishing sheets of the metal until small 
holes appeared. The foil near the holes was of thickness suitable for 
electron microscopy. The advantage of this preparation technique over 
most others is that the specimen is a sample of the bulk material. 

The image contrast arising from stacking faults in the specimen has 
been discussed by Whelan and Hirsch (1957 a, b) and Hirsch et al. (1956) 
have given a qualitative discussion of electron scattering by the strained 
crystal around a dislocation line. Whelan (1959) has emphasized that 
not all dislocations may be visible. The three factors on which he considers 
their visibility to depend are (a) the Burgers vector, (0) the degree of 
dissociation into partial dislocations and (c) the orientation of the specimen 
with respect to the incident electron beam. 

The work reported here is an application of the techniques of Whelan 
et al. to the study of growth defects in evaporated films of gold, silver and 
copper which are all face-centred cubic metals of low stacking fault 
energy. This is closely related to an investigation carried out recently 


er 
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by Pashley (1959), but our results do not overlap greatly. Section 3 is 
a description of the defects found, and a discussion of their mode of 


formation is given in § 4. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


Foils were prepared by evaporation of the metal off a tungsten filament 
onto the cube face of a hot, freshly cleaved, rock salt crystal. The gas 
pressure in the evaporation chamber was less than 0-1 microns of mercury. 
The substrate temperatures used for gold, silver and copper foils were 
450, 300 and 450° respectively. The foils were removed from the salt 
crystal by lowering it, coated surface upward, into water. The metal 
floated off on the water surface and was caught on copper specimen grids. 

Single crystal foils with the (001) plane parallel to the surface were 
obtained if the rate of metal deposition was greater than 100 4 per second. 
Slow evaporation gave polycrystalline foils with a preferred (001) 
orientation. The thickness of most foils was between 400 and 10004, 
but a few gold foils with an average thickness of less than 100A have 
also been prepared. These were backed with carbon to prevent them 
from collapsing when placed on the specimen carriers and were used to 
study the formation of the growth faults. 

Specimens were examined in a Siemens and Halske (Elmiskop I) 
electron microscope at magnifications of from 20000 to 80 000 times. 
Electron accelerating voltages of 80 and 100 kv were used and the 
aperture, «, of the objective lens was 10-* radians. Foils were mounted 
in the stereo-holder, as a small tilt of the specimen often produced an 
improvement in the appearance and contrast of dislocations and stacking 
faults. 


§ 3. DESCRIPTION OF DEFECTS OBSERVED IN THE FOILS 


Figures | to 11+ are electron micrographs of the foils ; figs. 1 to 7 are 
of silver foil ; fig. 8 is of copper, and the remainder are of gold. Most 
of the examples of the defects described are in figs. 1 to 7. This is because 
almost all the experimental work has been carried out on silver. The 
majority of the defects are common to the three metals. 

Complete dislocations are visible at A and A’ in figs. 1 and 2. It is 
interesting that some of the dislocation lines, particularly those at A’, 
do not take the shortest route from the top of the foil to the bottom 
but lie approximately along (110) directions. Pure screw dislocations 
would have their lines parallel to these directions and one is tempted 
to say that the A’ dislocations are of screw type and that their energy 
would increase if they decreased their length and became partly of edge 
type in the process. It appears, however, that dislocations will often be 
formed in evaporated foils with their lines along a (110) direction which 
need not be parallel to their Burgers vector. They would probably 
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remain in this orientation after growth is complete as dislocations in 
evaporated foils are rather immobile. Pashley (1957) has shown that 
it is possible to strain evaporated gold foils elastically by 0:7%. This 
elastic strain is far greater than that observed in bulk specimens. 

The density of dislocations varied from one silver foil to the other but 
was usually between 1 x 10! and 3 x 10! per cm®. The density in copper 
and gold was approximately the same as that in silver. 

The sets of parallel interference fringes in the micrographs result from 
stacking faults in the foil. The faults extend from one surface of the 
foil to the other and lie on any of the four {111} planes. These planes 
all make an angle of 54° 44’ with the foil surface. The plane of the 
foil has been labelled (001), so that the (111) and (111) planes intersect 
the surface along [110] while the (111) and (111) planes intersect it along 
[110]. We have not been able to determine which of the fault boundaries 
is in the upper surface of the foil, so that the stacking fault at B in fig. 2, 
for example, is either on the (111) or on the (111) plane. 

Many stacking faults in the foils had part of their area on one plane 
and the remainder on another non-parallel plane. Bent stacking faults 
of this type have been discussed by a number of authors (Cottrell 1952, 
Thompson 1953, Frank and Nicholas 1953, Friedel 1955, Whelan 1959), 
and Whelan (1959) has recently observed them in stainless steel using the 
electron microscope. The bend itself contains an imperfect dislocation 
which Thompson, following a suggestion by Nabarro, has called the 
‘stair rod’. The Burgers vector of the stable stair-rod dislocations have 
been listed by Frank and Nicholas (1953). 

Two types of bent stacking fault are distinguishable in the micro- 
graphs ; examples of them are shown in figs. 3 and 4. Tn fig. 3 the angle 
between the faulted planes is acute (70° 32’) and in fig. 4 it is obtuse 
(180°-70° 32’). Line drawings of the two types have been made (figs. 12 
and 13). The convention used is as follows. The intersections of the 
stacking fault with the upper and lower surfaces of the foil are indicated 
by thick full and thick dotted lines respectively. Fine full lines represent 
the electron interference fringes caused by the fault and the fine dotted 
lines are imperfect dislocations. 

Bent stacking faults in which the stair-rod dislocations are parallel 
to one of the two (110) directions in the plane of the foil have been 
observed. They are often difficult to identify with certainty. Possible 
examples are present at positions C and C’ in figs. 1 and 2. Stair rods 
parallel to the foil surface occurred with about one-hundredth the 
frequency of those inclined at 45° to the surface. The total stair-rod 
dislocation density in silver foils was about 3 x 10° per cm? ; the density 
in copper and gold was somewhat lower. Bent stacking faults with an 
obtuse angle between the faulted planes outnumbered the acute angled 
variety by about 20% in all the foils examined. 

More than half the stair rods were found in stacking faults that 
contained two or more bends. Line drawings of six of these faults with 
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two bends have been made (fig. 14) and examples of each of them have 


been found in the foils. Their positions in the micrographs are indicated 
in table 1, 


Table 1 


Position of di i 
Defect efect in 
the micrographs 


Fig. 1D 

Fig. 1K, fig. 2E 
Fig. 2F 

Fig. 1G, fig. 2G 
Fig. IN, fig. 5 
Fig. 2H, fig. 9 
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The first three defects (14 (a), (b) and (c)) have two parallel stair rods and 
involve two sets of non-parallel planes. Each of the three defects can 
occur in 16 ways, of which eight are distinguishable in the micrographs. 
(The cases in which the stair rods are parallel to the foil surface have 
been ignored.) The stair rods in 14 (d), (e) and (f) are inclined at 60° 
to one another so that the three faulted planes are non-parallel. Each 
of these defects can occur in eight ways, of which four are distinguishable 
in the micrographs. (Again, defects which have a stair rod parallel to 
the foil have not been considered.) 


fig] 


A few two-bend stacking faults in which the stair rods were inclined 
at 120° to one another were found. If there is a stair rod at C’ in fig. 2 
then those at CO” are inclined at 120° to it. . 

Figure 15 shows a defect which was frequently observed in the foils. 
Examples of it are seen at positions labelled J in figs. 1 and 2. It is 
possible for the line of intersection of the three stacking faults to be 
parallel to the plane of the foil. Identification of the defect in this 
orientation would however be difficult, and no convincing example of 
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this case has been found. The stable Burgers vectors of the dislocation 
along the line AB in fig. 15 have been listed by Frank and Nicholas 
1953). 

pele common growth defect is shown in fig. 16. Examples of it 
are present at K in figs. 1 and 2. A special case of it in which AB and CD 
are in the same straight line may easily be confused with the imperfection 
in fig. 17. The defect at L in fig. 1, for example, may be interpreted in 
two ways. A dislocation node with geometry similar to that of the 
defect in fig. 17 has been discussed by Thompson (1953). 


Fig. 16 Fig. 17 
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An interesting growth defect is present in fig. 6 and at P in fig. 2. 
It should probably be interpreted as in fig. 18. At the point O is a 
four-fold imperfect dislocation node which consists of two stair-rod 
dislocations (OC and OD), and two partial dislocations (OA and OB) 
which are either sessile or glissile (Frank and Nicholas 1953). The 
angles between the faulted planes joined along OC and OD are obtuse. 
The defect in which these angles are acute is drawn in fig. 19, but no 
examples of this case were seen in the foils. Its rarity is, however, 
expected from the growth mechanism given in § 4. Defects similar to 
those in figs. 18 and 19 have been discussed by Thompson (1953). 

Another four-fold imperfect dislocation node which is expected to be 
fairly common in the foils is shown in fig. 20. It is made up of two 
stair rods (OA and OC), a dislocation similar to that along AB in fig. 15 
(OD), and one partial dislocation (OB). The angle between the faulted 
planes that meet along the stair rods is obtuse. 
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A search for this defect in the foils has given disappointing results. 
The best example that has been found is seen in fig. 7.. The node is either 
in the foil surface or very near to it. The defect in which the faulted 
planes joined along AC are separated by an acute angle (fig. 21) has not 
been found in the foils but its rarity is not unexpected. 

The evaporated foils contained tetrahedral stacking faults and dis- 
location loops similar to those discovered recently (Hirsch et al. 1958 ; 
Hirsch and Silcox 1958) in quenched metals. Tetrahedral stacking 
faults appear as small squares with sides parallel to the (100) and (010) 
directions when observed along the normal to the foil plane. Examples 
of them in silver foil are seen at M in fig. 1. These are approximately 
the same size as those found by Hirsch and Silcox in quenched gold. 
Their average size and number per unit volume in the silver foils was, 
however, difficult to determine. This was due to numerous small spots 
of ill-defined shape which were present in the micrographs and which 
may or may not have been tetrahedra of stacking fault. No dislocation 
loops were observed in the silver foils but some defects whose interpretation 
is in doubt have been found (see A in fig. 6). 


Fig. 20 


Small spots were present in the micrographs of gold foil but so far no 
defect whose appearance corresponds closely with that of a tetrahedral 
stacking fault or a dislocation loop has been found. Dislocation loops 
in evaporated gold foils have, however, been observed by Pashley (1959). 
The surfaces of the foils in which loops were found were parallel to the 
(111) plane. 

Dislocation loops similar to those observed by Hirsch and Silcox (1958) 
in quenched copper were present in the evaporated copper foils. An 
example is seen at A in fig. 8. No tetrahedral stacking faults were found 
in the copper foils. 


§ 4, Formation or GrowtH DEFECTS 


Many metal nuclei are formed on the salt in the early stages of film 
growth. The majority of these nuclei are epitaxially aligned on the 
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substrate. Figure 10 is a micrograph of a thin deposit of gold which 
confirms these statements. One cannot, however, regard a deposit of 
metal, composed of separate nuclei, as a single crystal which is perfect 
if its vacant lattice sites are neglected. This is because the lattice of 
one nucleus may be displaced from that of another by a non-integral 
number of lattice spacings. This results from the misfit between the 
lattices of the metal and of the substrate and means that when two nuclei 
meet they will not always do so in perfect register. 

The nuclei would be expected to grow with facets that coincide with 
low index crystal planes. An examination of thin (+70A) deposits of 
gold in the electron microscope has shown that this is in fact so. The 
facets are parallel to the {111}, {110} and {001} planes. It is possible to 
deduce this from a single observation of nuclei containing stacking faults. 
This is illustrated in fig. 22. 


Fig. 22 


[110] 


If there is a straight upper boundary, AB, to the stacking fault, then 
the (001) plane is a growth face. Also, if the stacking fault has boundaries 
like BC and DE which are at right angles to one another and at 45° to AB 
then the nucleus has (111) and (111) facets. The presence of a boundary 
CD indicates that the nucleus has a (110) face as well. A nucleus which 
has an (001) facet and {111} facets is seen in fig. 11. 

When two nuclei grow together the joint plane will probably be a 
{111}, a {110} or a {100} plane. If they meet on a {110} or a {100} plane 
then no stacking fault can form between them although the nuclei may 
have to strain slightly to get into perfect register. It is, however, possible 
for a stacking fault to form between nuclei that join on a {111} plane. 

It is important to notice that nuclei can only meet on {111} planes 
when they are of different height. This is illustrated in fig. 23. If a 
stacking fault is formed between nuclei A and B in fig. 23 it will be 
ae {111} plane. If B were larger than A the faulted plane would be 
Uae 

Both intrinsic and extrinsic stacking faults can result from the 
coalescence of two nuclei. Consider a pair of growing nuclei which are 
separated from one another by a single {111} plane of vacancies. Three 
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possible configurations are shown in fig. 24. Full lines are {111} planes 
seen from the side and the dotted line is the plane of vacancies. 

Adjacent planes cannot have the same letter, so the bracketed letters 
give the only ways in which the vacant plane can be filled. The sequences 
of planes when growth is complete are as follows : 


abo a. ba icy @ ey Ty ey toy Cy Oy fey eh ley 
WOANGY © Va At eA DENSE V ACK Lak AdS Aas 
lov or ERG) Cy er 
AN TAN NY VAN TaN VAN 


(i) (il) (iil) 


The A and V convention is due to Frank (1951). The successions a to b, 
b to ¢ and ¢ to a are indicated by A and b to a, ¢ to b and a to c by V. 
There is an extrinsic stacking fault in sequence (i) ; both sequences in (ii) 
contain an intrinsic stacking fault ; (iii) is an unfaulted sequence. 


Fig. 23 Fig. 24 
a oe Nay 
b b 
SSS See (b) ea orc) eC) 
5 é : 
a b c 
B B B 


Figure 24 is a little misleading because (1), (ii) and (iii) are special cases. 
Before nuclei join they can be ‘ out of phase ’ by a quite arbitrary amount. 
The sequence of planes on either side of the gap between the nuclei may, 
for example, be somewhere between sequences (ii) and (iii). Itis, however, 
unlikely to be midway between these sequences and there will be a 
tendency for the planes to go into the sequence to which they approximate 
most closely. There is also a tendency for them to take up the unfaulted 
sequence and as a result of this a perfect joint will sometimes be formed 
when the sequence before coalescence is nearer to (ii) than to (iii). In 
other words, a perfect joint will be formed more often than one which 
contains an intrinsic stacking fault. Similarly, if the surface energy of 
an extrinsic stacking fault is greater than that of the intrinsic variety 
it will be formed less frequently in the foils. 

It is perhaps possible, when two nuclei are in the situation considered 
above, for the stacking sequence over a portion of the joint plane to differ 
from that over the remainder. The probability of this is greatly increased 
if the nuclei concerned are not in exactly parallel orientation. The mis- 
alignment necessary is roughly 0-1° and it is probable that nuclei 
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misoriented by this amount do exist. Evidence for the presence of 
nuclei misaligned by a much greater amount has been obtained. An 
example is seen at A in fig. 10. 

Nuclei may also grow together so that the stacking fault in the joint 
plane contains a ‘ jog’. Suppose two nuclei are separated by two empty 
{111} planes (fig. 25). 

Fig. 25 


The planes can be filled in the two ways indicated by the letters in 
brackets. Both the sequences contain extrinsic stacking faults. If the 
upper nucleus (A) grows downwards towards the lower one (B) then 
the upper dotted plane will be ‘c’ and the lower one ‘a’. On the 
other hand, if the lower plane is the first to be filled it will be ‘ c ’ and the 
upper one‘ b’. Ifa growth step one atomic layer in thickness advances 
from the left of A towards XY and a similar step advances from the 
right of B towards XY then an extrinsic stacking fault jogged at XY will 
be formed. To the left of XY the sequence will be cabacabe and to 
the right of XY it will be cabcbabe. 


Fig. 26 Fig. 27 
A 
A 
[10] Fa B 
> [10] [110] 


Many of the intersecting stacking faults described in § 3 can result 
from the coalescence of three nuclei. There are two essentially different 
ways in which three nuclei may join so that any one nucleus is in contact 
with the other two (figs. 26 and 27). 

In the following discussion AB, BC, and CA represent the joint planes 
between nuclei A and B, B and C, and C and A. The conditions that 
need be satisfied for the defect in fig. 18 to result from the joining up 
of the three nuclei in fig. 26 are (i) AB, BC and CA must all contain 
stacking faults ; (ii) the height of C along the [001] direction must be 
greater than that of A and the height of A must be greater than that 
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of B; (iii) each joint plane must intersect with the other two inside the 
completed foil. Other defects which can result from nuclei joined as 
in fig. 26 are listed in table 2. 


Table 2 
ee ee 
Joint planes Relative A Figure in which | 
that contain heights of pare conditions the defect is | 
stacking faults nuclei LS cee crags Use illustrated 


Each joint plane must 
AB, BC, CA C>A>B intersect the other two Fig. 20 
inside the foil 


* . AB and CA must inter- . 
AB, CA C>A>B OES il Fig. 16 
AB, BC C and A>B —- Big. 13 
BC, CA A>C>B —— Fig. 12 


It is obvious from table 2 that the conditions required for the formation 
of a bent stacking fault with an acute angle between the faulted planes 
are more exacting than those needed for an obtuse angled bent fault. 
A bent stacking fault of the obtuse type may in fact be formed when 
only two nuclei join together (see fig. 11). The growth mechanism 
thus provides an explanation for the higher density of obtuse angled 
bends. 

It is interesting to consider what happens in fig. 26 if none of the 
joint planes contains stacking faults. A large perfect nucleus may be 
formed but it is also possible for the hole in the middle to contain one 
or more complete dislocations. The orientation of the dislocation line 
(or lines) depends on the relative heights of A, B and C. The line will, 
for example, be approximately parallel to the [011] direction if A>B>C. 
The Burgers vector of the dislocation need not be parallel to its line. 
(See the discussion in § 3 of the dislocations at A’ in figs. 1 and 2.) 

Bent stacking faults may result from nuclei joining as in fig. 27. 
However, the interesting defect that may be produced is that in fig. 15. 
Examples of three nuclei meeting as in fig. 27 to give the defect in fig. 15. 
are seen at B in fig. 10. 

The imperfections drawn in figs. 19 and 21 have not been observed. 
This is not surprising since rather special conditions are needed for their 
formation. Firstly, four nuclei meeting as in fig. 28 are required. 
Secondly, BC, CD and DA must contain stacking faults and each faulted 
plane must intersect the other two. Thirdly, the height of B must be 
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greater than that of C, the height of C must be greater than that of D, 
and the height of D must be greater than that of A. 

Any of the two-bend stacking faults in fig. 14 may be formed when 
four nuclei meet in the manner illustrated in fig. 29. Lf every joint plane 
in fig. 29 contains a stacking fault an imperfection like the one near O in 
fig. 1 is obtained. 


Fig. 28 Fig. 29 


[M19] 


[110] 


The density of stair-rod dislocations was higher in silver than it was 
in either copper or gold. This is likely to be due to the substrate 
temperatures used and not to differences in the physical properties of 
the metals themselves. Raising the substrate temperature has two 
effects. The average distance a metal atom diffuses on the salt surface 
is increased. This leads to an increase in the average size of nuclei and 
to a decrease in the number per unit area. The number of joint planes is 
therefore reduced, and this results in a lowering of the stair rod density. 
The second effect of a higher substrate temperature is that more annealing 
of the foil takes place after it has formed. 
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Observation of the Suppression Effect on Bremsstrahlungt 
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[Received May 22, 1959} 


ABSTRACT 


The distance y between the primary pair of a photon-initiated cascade 
and its first daughter pair has been measured on 58 electromagnetic showers 
of energy below 1000 Bev, and on 47 above 1000 Bev. An average value 
of y of 10mm was found for the low energy group, in agreement with the 
predictions of the Bethe—Heitler and Migdal theories. For the high energy 
cascades the average value for y was 13-5 mm, in agreement with the one 
predicted by Migdal’s calculations, and in disagreement with the value 
predicted by the Bethe—Heitler theory. 


§ 1. LyrRopucTION 


Lanpau and PoMERANCUK (1953) predicted that the probability of 
emission of low energy photons by high energy electrons would be reduced 
by multiple scattering. This effect is expected to be important in dense 
media, like nuclear emulsion. Later, Migdal (1956, 1957) derived detailed 
formulae for the cross sections for pair production and radiation as a 
function of photon and electron energies. 

Up to the present date, several attempts have been made to observe 
such effects in high-energy electromagnetic cascades recorded in nuclear 
emulsions (Debenedetti et al. 1955, 1956, Miesowiez et al. 1957, Benisz 
et al. 1958, Varofolmeev et al. 1958). In these experiments the aim was 
to determine the energy spectrum of individual electrons in electromagnetic 
cascades close to their origins. The authors claim, in accordance with 
the predictions of Migdal, to have observed a deficiency of low energy 
electrons. In comparing experimental results of the number and energy 
of electrons with theory, some authors have carried out Monte Carlo 
calculations, taking into account the Migdal effect (Varofolmeev et al. 1958), 
while others tried to distinguish between electron pairs of the first and 
later generations (Benisz et al. 1958). 

The most thorough investigation carried out so far seems to be that of 
Varofolmeev et al. (1958) who made measurements upon three cascades 
of 1000 Bev primary energy. These authors made no attempt to 
distinguish between pairs of different generations, but compared the 
experimental energy spectrum of electrons with the theoretical one obtained 
from Monte Carlo calculations. They found that their results lay closer 


} Communicated by the Authors. A preliminary report on this experiment 
was given at the Physical Society Conference on Cosmic Rays, Durham, 1958. 
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to the curve predicted according to the Migdal theory, than to that of 
Bethe and Heitler. A number of objections can be raised to their experi- 
ment. They are: (a) that the accuracy of the energy determination must 
be high for each event to allow comparison with the theory; (b) their 
conclusions rest largely on a deficiency of about five pairs per cascade over 
the whole energy range out of a total of about 12. Some of these could 
easily have been missed in scanning for cascade electrons at a distance of 
1-5 radiation lengths; and finally, (c) the difference in number of electrons 
according to the two theories is only comparable with the large inherent 
fluctuations in the number of electrons at a given small distance from the 
origin of the cascade. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

In the present experiment, only electromagnetic cascades initiated by 
single photons were analysed. The showers resulted either from the 
entry of isolated photons into the emulsion stacks from outside, or from 
high energy nuclear interactions in the stacks. The stacks employed were 
sufficiently large so that any fluctuations in the initial stages of the cascade 
development would have a negligible effect on the probability of detection 
of the cascade. Following the primary electron-pair from the point of its 
creation, the distance y between the primary pair and the first daughter 
pair was measured in each event. In a few cases, only a lower limit to y 
could be given, owing to confusion with neighbouring tracks or appreciable 
multiple scattering of one of the electrons. 

A rough energy estimate was made of the energy of the primary pair, 
i.e. that of the initiating photon, #,. No great accuracy was necessary 
since it served only to divide the events into two groups, according to 
whether their energy was above or below 1000 Bev. 

The results of the measurements are shown in fig. 1. 


§ 3. COMPARISON WITH THEORY 


Let & be the number of photons with H>2mc? radiated per unit path 
length by the two electrons of the primary pair, and A be the conversion 
length (=3-75cminemulsion). Over the distances y investigated (~ | em), 
the electrons lose on average only a small amount of energy, and &, 
which is approximately proportional to In#, will remain essentially 
constant. The probability that no second pair appears within the distance 
y from the origin of the primary pair is then 


P(>y=exp{—la] ¥-1+0xp(—4) |}. Pe eel) 


The conversion length for photons depends on photon energy at low energies 
decreasing to an asymptotic value of 9/7 radiation lengths above | Bev. 
Combining the Bethe-Heitler energy spectrum of bremsstrahlung photons 
with the known variation of the conversion cross-section below 1 Bev, 
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Cascades with Ey < 1000 BeV 


observed 


mean a 
500 el uae Bev 


Bethe-Heitler 
for Ev = 200 BeV; 
disparity 1: 3.5 


of events 


3 


number 


lower limit 


Cascades with Ey> 1000 BeV 


observed 
-Q 


io) 


mean mean Ey = 2000 BeV 
disparity 1:3.5 
Bethe - Heitler 


On 


number of events 


Distribution of y for (a) 58 events with an energy H,,< 1000 Bev, and 
(0) 47 events with H,,> 1000 Bey. 


The error of one standard deviation is drawn to the observed mean value of y, 


and theoretical mean values are indicated for a few different primary 
energies. 
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it can be shown that the number of pairs converting will be the same as 
that obtained assuming a constant conversion length, with a sharp cut-off 
in the photon energy spectrum at 25 Mev. We therefore find that, according 
to the Bethe—Heitler theory, the effective number of photons k’ radiated 
per radiation length by electrons of energy above 1 Bey is given by 


1D) 
Sin | — Ss ee ee Se v 
. (55 =a) (2) 


The value of &’ according to Migdal’s theory is obtained by dividing k’ of 
eqn. (2) by the appropriate value of & taken from fig. 2. 

For the application of formulae to this experiment, an average would. 
have to be taken of eqn. (1) over all possible disparities. However, to 
within an accuracy of a few per cent, it is sufficient to assume a value of k’ 
for the pair of electrons corresponding to the median value of the disparity, 
viz. 35:1. 

Fig. 2 


lh ree o 5 (Bev) 
10° 104 102 


The variation of the quantity R with electron energy; R is the ratio of the 
number of photons radiated according to the Bethe—Heitler theory, to 
that calculated according to Migdal. 


Comparing the two graphs in fig. 1, one can see that with increasing energy 
the observed distribution shifts towards larger values a y, rather than 
shifting in towards the origin, as would be expected from the logarithmic 
increase in k according to the Bethe-Heitler theory. The observations 
thus clearly support the theory of Landau, Pomerancuk and Migdal. Fora 
more detailed comparison, the average values of y according to these 
theories are indicated in fig. 1, together with the observed values. We 
find good agreement between the observations and theory for cascades 
with energies below 1000 Bev where there is no great difference between 
Bethe—Heitler’s and Migdal’s predictions. For the higher energy cascades, 
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the observed mean is more than three standard deviations away from the 
mean, given by the Bethe—Heitler theory, while agreeing well with that 
predicted from Migdal. 

The detection of the suppression effect does not as such invalidate other 
calculations in quantum electrodynamics, because it stems from an 
addition effect which was not considered by Bethe and Heitler. Bell 
(1958), on the basis of classical arguments, concludes, contrary to the 
Migdal theory, that the suppression in the number of photons at the low 
energy end of the spectrum should be compensated by an enhancement 
at the high energy end, which should lead to the same total energy loss 
per unit length. If in fact it should be found that the radiation loss of 
electrons decreases at very high energies, this would have to be ascribed 
to an essentially quantum mechanical effect. It should be noted that, 
in the present experiment, we have not shown that electrons become more 
penetrating particles as their energy increases. What has been demon- 
strated clearly is that there is a suppression in the total number of photons 
radiated. 
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ABSTRACT 


The resonances which occur in high energy phenomena are interpreted 
in terms of threshold states. Tentative conclusions are drawn regarding the 
parities of some of the elementary particles. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Many resonances are known to-day in elementary particle physics. Apart 
from the famous (3, 3) resonance in 7+p scattering, there are definite 
indications of 


(a) a resonance at ~0-9 Bev in 7 +p scattering ; 

(b) a resonance at very low energies in K~ +p scattering ; 

(c) a resonance at ~ 0-95 Bev in the reaction y+p>A+K*. 

A common feature of all these resonances is that their positions are very 
close to some thresholds. Thus, the 7~+p resonance (a) is very close to 
the K+ production threshold, the K~+p resonance at around 20 Mev 
is very close to the K~ + p threshold itself, and the y + p resonance coincides 
with the threshold for A+ K~* production. 

These surprising coincidences give rise to a conjecture that the resonances 
are connected in some way with the corresponding thresholds: it seems 
extremely unlikely that the resonances should occur so close to thresholds 
unless there were a special reason for it. The conjecture is especially 
plausible because there exists in general a simple reason for expecting 
resonances close to two-body thresholds owing to the presence of a final- 
state interaction. Let us assume that the interaction between a pair of 
particles b+ Y may be represented by an attractive potential U(r) for 
distances r>R, (the form of the interaction for r<f, is unimportant 
for the present argument). It has been shown by the present author 
(Baz 1959; we refer to this paper as I) that the cross section for a reaction 


eX 0+, 
as well as the cross sections for all other reactions 
a+X—>c+Z, 


2 ue eee carar rt ETRE aEErEre 
+ Communicated by B. H. Flowers. Work performed during the author’s 
leave of absence at the Universities of Oxford and Manchester. 
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are expected to show a resonance-like structure in the neighbourhood of 
the b+ Y threshold provided only that the potential U(r) is not too weak. 
If the potential begins at r= R,=h/m,c, and has the form 


U(r) = —im_c? exp (—71/Rp), (r>R,), 


for example, full-scale resonance phenomena are to be expected in the 
m7 +p system near to the K+ threshold between which latter particles 
we have supposed U(r) to act. Paper I dealt exclusively with threshold 
effects in low energy nuclear physics, but the essential results remain 
valid for the collisions of any particles. 

If we therefore assume that the K+, K+ N and A+ K>* interactions 
include attractive potential tails of the rough order of magnitude suggested 
above, the appearance of resonances close to thresholds involving these 
pairs of particles receives a natural explanation. This explanation, if 
correct, enables us to draw from the experimental cross sections close 
to threshold some interesting conclusions regarding the relative parities 
of the K, © and A particles. First of all, however, we briefly recapitulate 
some results of paper I. 

To see how threshold resonances arise we consider the simple case of 
a two-channel s-wave system where below the threshold energy #= Etn 
only elastic scattering X(a,a)X is possible, while if # > Htn the reaction 
channel X(a,b)Y is also open. Here # is the centre-of-mass kinetic 
energy of particles a+ X. Elements of the scattering matrix for elastic 
scattering, U,,, and for the reaction, U,,, may be written in the usual 
way in terms of boundary conditions at the surface r= R, (see, for example, 
Lane and Thomas 1958) : 


Ba iene: 1 
On =exp (27) | ? 
= Ro 


1/2 
OTs ae oan Fea : 

~(Ro) LA—t lao J 
Here & is the wave number of b+ Y at infinite separation, 4(r) is the 
wave function of 6+ Y in the outer region (r>R,) which behaves 
asymptotically as exp (ikr), and 7 is the logarithmic derivative of 4. 
The quantities ¢, A and, where |c|?= — } Im A, can be regarded as constants 
near to threshold; whereas k, # and + depend upon # — Ey rather than 

upon #£, the former quantities depend upon £ itself. 
Now it is usually supposed that the strong interaction inside the sphere 
r<, vanishes abruptly at r=R, so that ~~ and 7 are equal to their 

free-particle values which, in the case of s-waves, are 


(1) 


| btree (Ry) =exp (ikR,), Ttree( Ry) =ik. See ee) 


However, if the interaction does not vanish abruptly, but assumes the 
form of an attractive potential tail for r> Ro, then (R,) and 7 differ 
from the values (2) considerably. In I it is argued that the following 
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formulae should be quite general near to the threshold provided the 
attractive potential is not too weak : 


W( Ry) = exp (ikry)A(5 — ie), 


eek 1 Read Romie (5) 
~ R§—tel?2’ ‘| 


where 7», A, 5 and & are constants, and «= H/U), where U, is the depth 
of the potential at r=). The constant & is a measure of the range of 
the potential; A~1, and |8]|<1. For definitions of these various quantities, 
reference should be made to I. These formulae are valid for |e|<1 
whenever the potential 


T( Rp) 


Miele U(r) for rah, 
=. for +< 8, 


has a bound or virtual state at an energy which is small compared to U5. 
For potentials U(r) which are weaker than we have been considering the 
expressions for # and 7 are more complicated, taking values intermediate 
between (2) and (3). 

On inserting (3) into (1) we obtain immediately formulae looking 
very similar to the Breit-Wigner resonance formulae. The reaction cross 
section, for example, is 

pe Se aan. 
ka Ey a (mer P,) 


where k, is the wave number of the colliding particles a+ X, I, and H, 
are constants derived from 8, R, A and A, and the inelastic width I’, is 
extremely large: 

ie 
Re 


The elastic scattering cross section also has a resonance form. Note that 
the ‘resonance denominator’ contains the constant energy Ho, rather than 
the usual factor. 

It is easy to see, by considering the wave function of the system at 
+> R,, that the ‘resonance’ is due to a peculiar quasi-stationary state a 
little below, or just at, the threshold, composed of particles b+ Y moving 
at a large distance from each other: the state resembles the normal 
deuteron state in that the two particles are nearly always outside their 
interaction radius. The state can exist only below the threshold (for 
s-waves) because at positive energies the particles b+ Y immediately 
disperse. 

If we remove the purely kinematic factors from (4) the reduced cross 
section 


Dy = (kyho)yy? © (kp Ro) (5) 


Fab Pes I 
Anh, 7k, (as Cet era 


is a monotonically decreasing function of energy (fig. la). 


(6) 
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Everywhere above we have considered only s-waves. We can in the 
same way consider cases where />0. The result is again that a resonance 
is very likely to occur near to the threshold, except in this case, owing to 
the presence of the repulsive potential barrier, the resonances can occur 
above threshold as well as below. The reaction cross section has the form 


dr. {Ih Wis 7 
“iY ee Gee 


tea | 


reduced 


cross-section 


S EE] cue 


with [,=(k,R,)**1),2.. Again, we find that y,? is close to the Wigner 
limit /?/uR,?. It was shown in I that the most probable position of the 
resonance LH, is, in this case, just above threshold in the interval 


0<(H,—Ftn) < U4, 


where U, is the height of the centrifugal barrier at the outer edge of the 
attractive potential U(r). 
The reduced cross section 
Cab Pe (k, Ry)” (8) 
4nA,7k, (H-E,)?+(0,+T,)? aan 5 a 
correspondingly has the form shown in fig. 1b. 

The above formulae are not exact, especially when more than two 
channels are open. However, if experimental data suggest that threshold 
phenomena are of importance, then (6) and (8) give the type of energy 
dependence to be expected. Henceforth we shall take the point of view 
that the resonances (a), (b) and (c) have a threshold origin. 
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§ 2. THE ++p RESONANCE AT 0-9 BEV 


Datat on 7~ +p cross sections are shown in fig. 2, the total cross section 
being that of Burrowes et al. There is a marked disagreement between, 
the Columbia and the Brookhaven values at 1:09 Bev/c (654 Mev in the 
centre of mass) and for the moment we disregard the Brookhaven data 
completely (the reasons being given below). The experimental errors are 


Brookhaven dota. 
g Dake 


o (w+ -»5+k) -08 


Lark (k, Re) 


o(wep->N+K*) -o6 


4aX (ka R.) 
wate 
Heke 
Oot (+p) 
aon i 


Ubseses sco \ boo \ oo coe E Co.m.) Mov 


very large, even larger than are shown in fig. 2 where uncertainties in the 
pion energy are not taken into account, but we shall optimistically suppose 
that the solid lines of fig. 2 do describe the general trends of the cross 
sections correctly. 


+ All the experimental data used below, unless otherwise stated, are taken 
from the ‘ Report on Geneva Conference 1958’. 
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It is also known that near the K+ threshold the A+K° and &°+K° 
production cross sections are strongly anisotropic, while the 2~ + K~ cross 


section is consistent with isotropy. 
If we accept the hypothesis of the threshold origin of the resonance, 


then all the data lead to the conclusions 


(i) that A and &° have the same parity, 

(ii) that (K°+ 2°) and (K++2X7-) have opposite relative parities and so 
cannot belong to the same isotopic spin multiplet. 

The argument runs as follows. The resonance is due either to the 
K°+>° or to the K++2X°>~ interaction. It can be seen, however, that 
only an attractive interaction between K° and L° in a p-state can link 
together consistently the following facts : 


1. The resonance occurs about 30 Mev above threshold, thus excluding 
0. 

. The energy dependence of the K°+2° and K*+27- production 
cross sections suggests that K*+X~ are produced in an s-state 
(compare fig. 1a) while K°+° are produced in a state with />0 
(fig. 16). For />1, the cross section would be extremely small near 
threshold. 

3. The angular distributions of K*+Z~ and K°+° are also consistent 

with s-wave and p-wave production respectively. 

4. The maxima of the total cross sections, the K®+ A, and the K®+ X° 

cross sections, all coincide. 


bo 


5. The large value of the K°+° cross section near threshold compared 
with that for K* + X~ production is consistent with p-wave production 
of K® + ° only if there is a resonance in the p-state. 


No one of these facts is conclusive by itself. Taken together, however, 
they are most suggestive and argue strongly for the conclusions (i) and (ii) 
above. 

Let us now consider A + K° production in some detail. We have treated 
the resonance as if it were solely due to the K®°+° interaction. It is 
likely, however, that the bump in the cross section is due to the super- 
position of two resonances, one due to the K®+ X° interaction in a p-state, 
the other to the K* + 2" interaction inans-state. The latter is fairly strong, 
as can be seen from the production cross section. According to the 
discussion in § 1 an s-state resonance must be situated just at or a little 
below the K* + X~ threshold (i.e. about 30 Mev below the K° + X° resonance) 
and it follows from the energy dependence of the K++ =~ production 
cross section that its width is about 100 Mev. 

If the resonances have different parities we would expect the angular 
distribution of K®+A production to change drastically with energy. 
Experiment shows, however, that the angular distribution in, the interval 
610-720 Mev (centre of mass) changes quite steadily and could be accounted 
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for in terms of a monotonically increasing s-wave background together 
with a wide p-wave resonance (or rather two p-wave resonances). This 
indicates that both K®+ 2° and Kt+X> resonances contribute to the 
p-wave production of K®+A. Consequently K°®+ 2° and K++ X>- have 
opposite intrinsic parities. 

To confirm this conclusion, better data on the energy dependence, and 
especially on the angular distribution, of the K®+A production, cross 
section are badly needed. 

From the data which exist at present it seems possible to fix an absolute 
parity for K°+A. The angular distribution of scattering seems to suggest 
that the 0-9 Bev resonance occurs in a p-state of a~+p. From the point 
of view of the total cross section this is quite possible because the change 
in otot/47A? over the region of the resonance is not large. From our picture 
of a threshold state it then follows that the intrinsic parities of 7~+p 
and K°+ A (or K°+°) are the same. 

Before concluding this section we must remember that we have rejected 
the Brookhaven data on the total cross section at 645 Mev (centre of mass). 
If these data prove to be correct, and the Columbia data wrong, we 
immediately run into difficulties. The energy dependence of K°+2° 
production would then indicate that these particles are produced in an 
s-state and K*++xX>~ in a p-state. This would conflict directly with the 
observed angular distributions. 


§ 3. THE y+p RESONANCE 


Experimental data on the cross section for the reaction y+p>Kt+A 
are shown in fig. 3. The cross section displays an energy dependence 
typical of an attractive s-wave final state interaction, and the assumption 
of an attractive potential tail between K* and A explains the existing 
data to any desired degree of accuracy. 

There are some immediate consequences. The first is that Kt+A 
production occurs mainly in an s-state near threshold, and this supports 
Moravesik’s (1959) conclusion regarding the pseudoscalar character of 
the K+ particles. His conclusion is based on dispersion relations, and is 
valid only if s-wave production is predominant. 

The second consequence concerns the relation between K® and K* 
particles. The shape of the 7 +p+K°+ A° cross section (fig. 2) suggests 
that the s-wave part of the cross section has the conventional energy 
dependence 

Oyap ~ 40A72(k Ro) x 0-15 


where the numerical constant is based on the assumption that 
R,=0:7x10-% cm. This suggests that there is no attractive potential 
tail between K® and A in an s-state, while the K++ A interaction has one. 
In agreement with our previous results we conclude that K+ and K° are 
different particles. This concluslon is indirectly supported by the behaviour 
of the total 7-+p cross section near to the K°+A threshold which also 
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suggests the absence of an attractive tail in the K°+ A interaction. The 
small-scale variation which is observed to occur can be accounted for in 
terms of the usual cusp theory. 
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§4. Tue K~+p RESONANCE 
Data on the total elastic scattering of K~+p, on the charge exchange 


reaction K-~+p—>K®+n, and on 7+ 2 production are shown in fig. 4. 
They seem to suggest a resonance at about 15 Mev (centre of mass) above 
the K°+n threshold. The position, the large width of the K® +n channel, 
and the trend of the charge exchange cross section with energy, suggest 
that the resonance is of the threshold type and is due to K® +n interaction 
in a p-state. From the established isotropy of the low energy K~+p 
scattering it then follows that K~ and K° have opposite parities. 

Data on 7+ production are very poor and controversial. However, 
if we accept the Berkeley results on the total cross section and on =~ and 
x+ production rates (fig. 5), we have two points to make. Firstly, the 
a+ cross section participates in the resonance. Secondly, the X-/X+ 
ratio changes rapidly in the vicinity of the threshold. 

The first point is a weak one because the 7+ & threshold is about 100 Mev 
below the K+N threshold. Consequently 7+ production can occur 
through both s- and p-waves. Neither parity, nor spin, selection rules 
can be expected. . 

The second point is more interesting. It may always be interference 
between different states that causes the X—/X~* ratio to change so rapidly. 
A more straightforward explanation is possible, however, if we assume 
that 7 + X* production goes predominantly through the K® +n resonance 
while the z*+X~ production does not. It would be sheer speculation 
beyond even the scope of this paper to decide at present which possibility 
is the more plausible. 

§ 5. CoNcLUDING REMARKS 


To understand the degree of certainty of the above results we repeat 
here very briefly the main points. The basic assumption about the 
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threshold origin,’ of the observed resonances looks very attractive because 
it explains in a natural way why all the resonances are go close to threshold 
and pin-points a reason why they should exist at all. The potential 
required to produce such resonances is in itself such a reasonable one that 
it would be difficult to find objections to its existence. It cannot be 
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overlooked, however, that there may be some other, presumably more 
complicated, explanation of the striking threshold-resonance correlation. 

After this assumption is made the arguments become very straight- 
forward and the validity of the results depends only on the quantity and 
quality of the experimental data used. Unfortunately, the experimental 
errors are so large as to make meaningless any attempt to achieve numerical 
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agreement of theory with experiment. All except the most respectable of 
theories have a few adjustable parameters which can be chosen to fit the 
data within experimental error. With all this in mind we have simply been 
trying to find the simplest assumptions about the various particles and 
their interactions which would enable overall agreement with the existing 
data, such as it is, to be obtained without recourse to such unsatisfactory 
devices as the chance cancellation of matrix elements. We have seen, 
however, that in order to obtain a logically consistent picture we had to 
anticipate some trends in the cross sections which cannot as yet be regarded 
as proven. Although unsatisfactory, this procedure at least has the 
advantage of providing a ready means of checking experimentally the 
internal consistency of the picture. 


Fig. 5 
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After these preliminaries we dare to summarize our results as follows. 

The simplest way to understand the observed resonances in high energy 
phenomena is to postulate an attractive potential tail between some of the 
particles and effective near to their thresholds. Having made this 
assumption the most natural links between the different data are provided 
by the hypotheses that 

(i) &° and A° have the same parity, 
(ii) K~ and K® have opposite parity, 
(iii) K°+ 2° and K++=~- have opposite parity, 


(iv) 7 +p and K°+ A° have the same intrinsic parity. 
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ABSTRACT 


Dislocations can be introduced into indium antimonide by local impact. 
The particular configuration of dislocations produced has been called a 
‘ dislocation-crack ’, because of its close resemblance in macroscopic features 
to an ordinary crack. The stress required to produce a dislocation-crack is 
shown to be of the same order as the fracture stress. A mechanism which 
explains the observations is proposed. Dislocation-cracks also occur in 
InAs, GaAs, GaP and Ge. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue deformation properties of single crystals of indium antimonide have 
been described in previous papers (Allen 1957, 1958; these will be called 
papers I and II in this work). Briefly, the material is brittle at room 
temperature and shows elastic behaviour up to its fracture point, whereas 
at higher temperatures it becomes ductile and considerable dislocation 
multiplication occurs. This latter process is characterized by a time 
delay in the plastic strain after a stress is applied. It was mentioned in 
paper I that dislocations could also be introduced into indium antimonide 
by the application of a sudden localized impact, although the mechanism 
of their production was not understood. In this paper we describe the 
phenomenon in more detail and suggest a possible explanation of it. 

In this work we have chosen the etch-pit technique to reveal the positions 
of the dislocations. Details of the method are contained in paper L. 


§ 2. QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


If a crystal of InSb is subjected to a local impact and then etched it 
frequently happens that markings are seen which resemble cracks passing 
through part of the crystal. An example is shown in fig. 1 (Pl. 124). Such 
features are few in number and it frequently happens that only one is 
produced by a single impact.. They may be several millimetres in linear 
dimensions or they may be as small as a few microns. In all cases that we 
have observed they extend to the crystal surface, but they do not extend 
right across the crystal in such a way as to divide it into two parts. There 
is a marked preference for them to lie in (110) planes although they can 
show considerable curvature. At higher magnification it is seen that the 
apparent crack in fact consists of a wall of dislocations (fig. 2, Pl. 124) and 
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for this reason we call the features ‘dislocation-cracks’. The dislocations 
show wide variations in linear density along the length of the dislocation- 
crack, although they may be uniformly spaced along short sections. 
Along some sections some tens of microns long there may be no dislocations 
at all, as in parts of fig. 2, while elsewhere the dislocations may be so 
closely spaced as to be unresolved by the techniques used here. Very 
high densities occur more often the more nearly the plane of the dislocation- 
crack approaches (110). High densities also frequently occur at changes 
of direction of a dislocation-crack, as may be seen in fig. 3 (Pl. 125). 


§ 3. QUANTITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


A very simple method of applying a high local stress to the surface of a 
crystal for a short time under controlled conditions is to drop a small 
steel sphere onto it. The height of drop and the mass of the sphere are 
experimentally variable parameters which control the stress, duration 
and radius of contact. The relations between these quantities are well 
known (see, for example, Timoshenko 1934) and are as follows : 

The maximum radius of contact, a: 


a = [{3277o(icy + Ko) HP Jv? R. eae eS ee e's) 
The duration of contact, t: 
ba= (2-94) Far*plicy ka) JU eR. Sw (2) 


The maximum pressure, ¢,,: 


Im = E (27? p(y + ko) Aye | os oN Vay coche ecm (S) 


In these expressions the quantities within the square brackets are deter- 
mined by the mechanical properties of the sphere and crystal and are 
constants of the experiment, while the velocity of approach at impact, », 
and the sphere radius, R, are the variables. The quantities «, and x, refer 
to the sphere and the crystal respectively and are defined by 


K,= i oh | ee re oes A | 


where v is Poisson’s ratio and H is Young’s modulus. The other quantity 
p is the density of the sphere. 

The maximum pressure q,, occurs at the centre of the area of contact 
while the maximum shear stress is of the order of 4q,, and is at a point 
about 4a below the centre of the contact area. The maximum tensile 
stress is along the perimeter of the contact area and has the value 


Cae OR Ean ce 85) 


There is a shear stress along the perimeter with the same magnitude 
aS Cy, 
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In an experiment the crystal surface, which was approximately a 
(111) plane, was ground flat, polished chemically with CP4A diluted with 
nitric acid, and etched with 111 solution (detailed procedures and the 
composition of the etches are given in paper I). The surface was then 
examined under the microscope to ensure that there was no surface damage. 
A steel sphere, in actual fact a ball-bearing, was next dropped from a 
pre-determined height onto the surface, care being taken that the ball 
should strike the surface only once. For heights of drop h from 2cem 
to 10cm the ball was held vertically above the crystal by an electromagnet 
and fell freely when the electromagnet current was broken. Draught 
shields were found to be essential if the smaller spheres were to fall 
vertically. For heights of drop of 2cm and below the ball was affixed 
toa length of cotton and was usedas a pendulum bob, h being calculated from. 
the horizontal displacement x. After the ball had struck the surface 
the crystal was etched for about 15 sec in 111 etch. The surface was then 
examined microscopically and measurements were made of the damage 
done. Before each drop the surface was re-polished until an undamaged 
surface was obtained. 

Three quite distinct types of damage were revealed by the etch. Firstly, 
there was general pitting over a roughly circular area corresponding to the 
area of contact. This damage was quite superficial and disappeared 
after a few microns had been removed from the surface. Secondly, arcs 
of ‘ring-cracks’ appeared near the perimeter of the contact area, showing 
some tendency to lie in (110) planes. Occasionally concentric ares 
occurred. By etching away the crystal surface it was shown that the 
ring-cracks penetrated the crystal for several tens of microns, and that 
they were actually dislocation-cracks. A typical contact area showing 
these two types of damage is shown in fig. 4 (Pl. 125). Thirdly, radial 
cracks were sometimes seen, but these were associated with slight irregu- 
larities of the surface contour and did not occur if sufficient care was taken. 
in the initial surface preparation. 

The superficial damage occurred with all sphere sizes and heights of 
drop used in these experiments, while for a given size of sphere there 
seemed to be a minimum height of drop below which a ring-crack was 
not produced. In fig. 5 the occurrence or non-occurrence of a ring-crack 
is plotted as a function of the mass of the balls and the height from which 
they were dropped. Most of the points on this graph are the result of 
more than one experiment. It can be seen that there are two regions 
with a rather well-defined boundary separating them. In fact the sharp- 
ness of the boundary is quite surprising when it is remembered that the 
stresses involved vary only as h1/> and that in most systems the statistical 
spread of fracture or deformation stresses is fairly wide. This suggests 
that the criterion for the occurrence of a ring-crack represented by the 
boundary is either an intrinsic property of the crystal or is the statistical 
sum of a very large number of processes. We shall return to this point 
in the discussion below. 
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Damage produced by the impact of a steel sphere as a function of the height of 
drop h and the sphere mass m. 


O, superficial damage only; x, superficial damage and ring-cracks; @, ring- 
cracks produced in some cases but not in all. 
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Equations (1)-(5) were used to obtain quantitative estimates of ¢,,, 
a and t. These equations apply to isotropic materials, so an average 
over the elastic moduli for different directions in InSb had to be used in 
calculating x. Elastic constants for InSb are given by Potter (1956): 
The values finally used for the various quantities are : 


density of steel spheres, p= 7:79 g/cm? ; 
x for steel = 1-5 x 10-4 cm?/dyne ; 
« for InSb =5-0 x 10-3 cm?/dyne ; 
Poisson’s ratio for InSb, v= 0-25. 


The velocity of impact was calculated from the height of fall using the 
equation 
yes (Qgh\e4, a 9 ee ee ee 


no correction being made for atmospheric drag. 
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The criterion for the production of a ring-crack plotted as a function of the 
maximum contact pressure q,, and the total duration of contact ft. 


In fig. 6 the observed radius of the area of superficial damage is plotted 
against the theoretical value of a from eqn. (1), v and R being running 
parameters. The agreement is sufficiently good to give us confidence 
in the validity of the theory and in the choice of the numerical values for 
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(x, +). In fig. 7 the criterion for the production of a ring-crack repre- 
sented by the curve in fig. 5 is plotted as a function of q,, and ¢. It is 
important to bear in mind that the coordinates are not the stress and the 
time of application of the stress necessary to produce a ring-crack. From 
the fact that the ring-crack occurs at the perimeter of the maximum area 
of contact we can infer that the minimum stress necessary is o,, which 
from eqn. (5) is approximately 4q,,. A stress of this order of magnitude 
exists near the perimeter for only a fraction of the total time during which 
the sphere and crystal actually make contact. We may therefore say 
that a stress at the crystal surface of about 3 x 10° dynes/cm?, i.e. about 1% 
of the shear modulus, is necessary for the production of a dislocation- 
crack, although a rather lower value will suffice if the stress is applied 
for a sufficiently long period, namely a few microseconds. The fracture 
stress found from static bending experiments has roughly the same value. 


§ 4. DiscussION OF THE RESULTS 


The problem immediately raised by the observations is: what is the 
mechanism by which dislocations are produced in these particular arrays ¢ 
For various reasons a source mechanism seems unlikely if we define a 
source as a region of the crystal capable of propagating dislocations into 
neighbouring regions. Dislocations in InSb require a stress at least of 
the order of the fracture stress to move them at appreciable velocity at 
room temperature. In a dislocation-crack several millimetres in extent 
there may be 103-104 dislocations. This requires either that the source 
should be acted on by a stress orders of magnitude greater than the fracture 
stress, or that a volume of the crystal containing the whole dislocation- 
crack should be subjected to a stress of the same order as the fracture 
stress. Ineither case it is difficult to see how it is possible to have situations 
in which just one dislocation-crack can occur, for either the stress in a 
small region must be so high that considerable local fracture should appear, 
or there are high stresses over a large region in which case several disloca- 
tion-cracks should occur. It may be argued that the sources are some 
rare defect, only one or two of which are to be found in the stress fields 
considered. But the consistency of the ball-dropping experiments 
suggests the contrary, namely that dislocation-cracks are found whenever 
the stress is above a certain minimum. It would also be difficult to 
explain the phenomenon shown in fig. 3, when the dislocations lie in two 
parallel planes separated by a short section in a third plane, or the curved 
dislocation-crack shown in fig. 1. The creep of dislocations and their 
subsequent avalanching described in paper II is too slow by several orders 
of magnitude to have any appreciable effect here. 

A mechanism which seems to account for all the experimental observa- 
tions is shown schematically in fig. 8. The high local stress at the surface 
will initiate a Griffith’s crack, which will tend to lie in the cleavage plane, 
(110). The stress concentration at the tip allows the crack to run deeply 
into the crystal, although side branches can run off in directions at roughly 


45° to the main crack. Since the stress is inhomogeneous, as it is in all the 
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experiments considered here, the material on the two sides of the crack 
will be deformed by different amounts. If the stress is then removed 
quickly enough, so that the atmosphere does not have time to penetrate 
the crack, the two sides will come together again and the crack will heal. 
However, because of the inhomogeneous deformation the atoms in the 
two approaching surfaces will not be in perfect register. Some atomic 
re-arrangement will then take place so that the mismatch is concentrated 
in dislocation lines, since this configuration has lower energy than a 
distributed mis-match. 
Fig. 8 
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A schematic description of the production of a dislocation-crack. (a) A crack 
occurs in part of the crystal; (b) The crystal is inhomogeneously de- 
formed (stages a and b will usually take place simultaneously); (c) 
The crack heals on removal of the stress; (d) The mis-match sorts itself 
out into dislocation lines. In the general case these will not all be edge 
dislocations and will not all have the same Burgers vector. % 


The morphology of a dislocation-crack is therefore that of a true crack, 
1.e. it tends to lie in a (110) cleavage plane instead of the (111) plane observed 
in slip, it can be branched, it can be curved, and it can be stepped. The 
steps will cause the dislocations produced to be heavily jogged and there- 
fore immobile. The dislocations will therefore not be evenly spaced as 
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they would be if they could move under their mutual interactions, although 
in limited areas where the crack follows an atomically plane cleavage 
surface movement might be possible and so small regions can show even 
spacing. Particularly high dislocation densities occur at the corners of 
steps, for here the mis-match is greatest. The dislocations will also be very 
far from straight and need not all have the same Burgers vector. The 
stress required to initiate a dislocation-crack will be equal to the fracture 
stress, but it must be applied for a very short time so that the crack does 
not run right across the crystal and so that the atmosphere will not have 
time to penetrate into it. If the stress falls off rapidly with distance from 
the surface it would be possible to start a crack at the surface which will 
not run right through the crystal however long the stress is sustained. 
If the time of application of such a stress field is long enough for the 
atmosphere to penetrate some way along the crack but not right along it 
the final result after the removal of the stress will be a crack beginning at 
the surface and merging into a dislocation-crack further in the crystal, 
a state of affairs often observed. The precise value of the fracture stress 
and the time-dependence shown in fig. 7 depend on the interaction of the 
erystal with the oxide film which inevitably exists on the surface after 
our particular chemical treatment. 


§5. DISLOCATION-CRACKS IN OTHER MATERIALS 


In this laboratory we have devised etches to show the presence of 
dislocations in the I1I-V semiconductors InAs, GaAs and GaP. In all 
three compounds dislocation-cracks were observed. These were produced 
during normal handling of the crystals, as described in the next section. 
However, their frequency of occurrence and their size appears to be much 
less in these materials than in InSb crystals subjected to the same treat- 
ment. We have also occasionally seen dislocation-cracks in thin ger- 
manium crystals that had been cut ultrasonically. Johnston ef al. (1958) 
have also observed dislocation-cracks in germanium. In their case 
specimens were fractured by bending and the dislocation-cracks ran into 
the crystal from the fracture surfaces, as reported in paper I for InSb. 


§ 6. Some PRactTicaAL CONSEQUENCES 


The readiness with which dislocation-cracks occur in InSb and the 
fact that their presence is not immediately obvious has occasionally 
proved an embarrassment both in the study of physical properties and in 
the making of devices. Specimens can easily be damaged by cutting and 
grinding or even by being picked up with tweezers, as commonly happens. 
As an example, in fig. 9 (Pl. 126) a typical dislocation-crack is shown which 
has been produced during grinding with 850 grade Unirundum into which 
a speck of grit had been introduced. 

Dislocations in semiconductors can have marked effects on their electrical 
properties, especially at low temperatures. A wall of dislocations such as 
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is found in a dislocation-crack therefore behaves as a thin sheet of material 
with properties differing from that of the bulk material, and this can 
considerably affect electrical measurements. A detailed example has 
been given by Broom (1958) who showed that the presence of dislocation - 
cracks in n-type InSb could give rise to a negative magnetoresistance at 
liquid helium temperatures, while carefully prepared samples with no 
such defects showed the normal positive effect. 


§ 7. CONCLUSIONS 


The mechanism proposed above to explain the particular arrays of 
imperfections which we have chosen to call ‘dislocation-cracks’ seems 
adequate to account for the experimental observations, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. It is interesting that it is identical in principle to 
the mechanism hypothesized in the text-books to describe the formation 
of a dislocation, in which a cut is made in a crystal, the sides of the cut 
are moved relative to each other, and the sides are rejoined. 

The phenomenon is one which can, be observed under special conditions 
in germanium, but is readily seen in the III-V compound semiconductors, 
and is likely to assume some importance as these latter materials become 
more widely known. 
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ABSTRACT 


The lifetimes of negative muons brought to rest in a series of elements have 
been measured. The mean lifetimes have been found to be: Cr, (268+ 16)ns; 
Mn, (251+ 14)ns; Fe, (205+ 14)ns; Co, (196+ 11)ns; Ni, (160+ 10)ns; 
Cu, (168+ 7)ns; Zn, (151+13)ns. Using different assumptions, the various 
interaction rates have been calculated and compared with the theories of 
Primakoff, and Tolhoek and Luyten. Measurements of the time delays in 
Geiger counter discharges and photomultiplier after-pulses are described. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Iy a previous paper (Hillas ef al. 1958), in future referred to as I, an appar- 
atus was described which was designed to measure the mean, lifetime of 
cosmic ray muons which had been brought to rest in different target 
materials. Preliminary results of measurements using targets of iron 
and copper were given. This paper describes the alterations and improve- 
ments made to the apparatus and results of measurements using the 
elements in the range of atomic number from 24 to 30 inclusive. 

An experiment such as that described in I measures the mean dis- 
appearance rate of negative muons. In order to find the mean interaction 
rate, use must be made of the relation 


Am~=A;-+Aa~ ee es = be fe eee oe (1) 


where A-, Aj and Aq are the disappearance, interaction and decay rates 
for negative muons brought to rest in the material considered. Recently, 
definite evidence of a variation of Ag~ with the atomic number of the 
target medium has been established. The measurements of this effect 
(Lundy et al. 1958, Holmstrom and Keuffel 1958, Astbury ef al. 1959) 
show that the variation is slight and fairly well represented by a formula 
of the following type, first suggested by Porter and Primakoff (1951): 


Aa-(Z) = Aa7(0)[1 — (2/137). 


As the variation is very slight for low Z, and as the absolute value of Aq~ 
is so much less than that of A;~ for high Z, it is usually sufficient to take the 
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value of Ag~ as fixed. The free decay rate of the negative muon has not 
been measured with accuracy and the value of Aq~ used hitherto has been 
the decay rate found by Bell and Hincks (1951) for positive muons brought 
to rest in iron. Sens et al. (1957) have measured the decay rate of positive 
muons in a carbon target and the decay rate of positive muons obtained by 
combining the results of these two measurements is (4°52 + 0-03) x 10° sect. 

In the table of results below, the interaction rates derived from our 
measurements of the disappearance rates are calculated first assuming 
that the decay rate of positive muons is fixed at the above value, and 
secondly using the weighted means of the observations of the three experi- 
ments mentioned above to provide values for Aq~ for the elements con- 
sidered. 
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Side view of apparatus. 


§ 2. APPARATUS 


The figure shows a diagram of the apparatus used, showing the larger 
tray of counters G, which was used in the later experiments. This tray 
contained 18 counters, 3-5 x 60cm, compared with the earlier tray of 16 
counters 2-2 x 60cm. ‘The improved solid angle of acceptance of incident 
muons increased the counting rate by 50%. Photographs of the recording 
apparatus were taken following an event where a G,S,G,S, coincidence was 
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- followed within 3 usec by a 8,G, coincidence. (The bar above a counter 
symbol represents an anticoincidence.) The time interval between the 
S, and 8, pulses was recorded on the neon lamps of a counter chronometer 
sealer. The counter chronometer has been described fully by Hillas and 
Tennent (1958). For later experiments, the camera box was redesigned 
and it was made possible to record the rates of the various counters and 
also the output of a meter chronometer which has been described by Hillas 
(1958).. This circuit could be used to measure time intervals of the order 
of microseconds, the time being recorded as a reading on a voltmeter. The 
meter chronometer circuit was used originally to check the counter chrono- 
meter for gross errors and later to measure the delay of neutrons captured 
in S, as described lower down. 

An important improvement in the general behaviour of the apparatus 
was effected by stabilizing the alternating current mains input. It was 
found that certain of the electronic circuits, notably the fast discriminators, 
were sensitive to changes in the heater potentials. With the mains input 
stabilizer in operation the daily adjustments of discriminator settings were 
found unnecessary. 

As the counting rate of the 8, scintillator played such an important part 
in determining the background of chance coincidences, a record of its mean 
value for each run was obtained by a message register in the camera box. 
This message register recorded the output of a scaler fed with the pulses 
(derived from 8,) from the trigger circuit. The counter chronometer was 
found to be reliable. Checks were made every day but adjustments were 
not necessary at more than monthly intervals. As described in I the 
apparatus was kept running continuously and was recording useful 
information for more than 90% of the time. 


§ 3. ANALYSIS 

The counter chronometer readings were analysed in the way described 
in l. It was found best to determine the background counts by calcu- 
lations from the various counting rates which could be determined very 
accurately. In this way the uncertainty in the muon lifetime resulting 
from the uncertainty in the estimate of the chance background was very 
small indeed. After deduction of the chance background, the counts in 
the later channels were the results of positive muons decaying with a mean 
lifetime of 2-2 usec. The observed number of these counts and the known 
lifetime made it possible to estimate the number of positive muons at the 
zero of time. ‘The final estimate of this quantity was made by successive 
approximations so that the number of positive muon decays plus the 
number of negative muon decays exactly equalled the total number of 
decays observed. It was not necessary to know the negative muon life- 
time for this part of the analysis, since it was so much shorter than the 
length of the acceptance gate used. 

With the estimate of the positive muon contamination decided upon, 
the mean lifetime of the negative muons was found using the analysis 
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suggested by Peierls (1935). The signal-to-noise ratio of the apparatus 
was defined as the ratio of negative muon counts to all other counts at the 
start of the acceptance gate. This quantity was given the symbol A by 
Peierls and for our apparatus varied between 4and 6. A further correction 
to the lifetime was found to be necessary on account of a slight excess of 
counts in the first channel of the records which was similar to that reported 
by Meyer (1954). As no lead filter was used in the present experiment, the 
effect was slight and was estimated after a background run using a target 
of aluminium of similar stopping power to the targets used for the main 
runs. 
§ 4. NeuTRON DETECTION 


The original aim of the experiment was to make a direct detection and 
identification of the neutrons emitted following muon absorption by means 
of the scintillator S,. As described in I, this was found to be very difficult. 
There are few cadmium salts which will remain in solution with a satis- 
factory scintillator and it was also found that the methanol, needed to. 
keep the cadmium salt in solution, attacked the window seal very rapidly. 
However, S, was fitted with a new type of window, which has already been 
described (Tennent 1959) and a reasonable specimen of cadmium octoate 
was obtained. 

With S, seeded with cadmium, the following selection. scheme was used. 
Following a G,S,G,8, coincidence, an 8,G, event was required followed by 


a further 8,G, event. This first 8,G, pulse would then be the result of 
ionization, in 8, from protons knocked on by the Incoming neutron while 


the second §,G, pulse would result from the y-rays emitted following the 
capture of the thermalized neutron by a cadmium nucleus. To allow 
time for the neutron to be captured by a cadmium nucleus, the second 
gate was set at 20 usec. With this arrangement a signal-to-noise ratio of 
about 30 was obtained but the counting rate was very slow. To improve 
the counting rate, the G, tray was removed and the target rested directly 
on top of 8, giving an improved geometry ; the apparatus being triggered. 
on a G,8,S8, ... Ss... S, selection. A run on zine was made with this. 
arrangement but it was found that the overall time to obtain a lifetime 
measurement accurate to 5%, was as long as that when neutron selection 
was not used. 

This disappointing result is very probably attributable to the dis- 
coloration, of the neutron, scintillator. The cadmium octoate used was 
discoloured and the made-up scintillator was distinctly brown. Ronzio 
et al. (1958) report a very good neutron scintillator and it is likely that such 
a solution would have enabled a rapid and accurate lifetime measurement 
using the arrangement described above. It was found that the back- 
ground in the zinc run was essentially flat and showed no evidence of 
positive muon, contamination. 

The meter chronometer circuit was used to measure the intervals 
between the two 8, pulses in order to obtain some estimate of the neutron 
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slowing down and capture times. Not many results were obtained, but 
it was found that the most probable capture time was about 7-5 [Sec COn,- 
firming that the gatelength of 20 usec chosen. was suitable. This value is 
to be compared with that of Reines et al. (1954) who found amost probable 
capture time of 4usec for a scintillator having a cadmium concentration, 
about twice that used in this experiment. 

The recent investigations of Litherland et al. (1959) indicate that the 
identification of neutrons by the shape of the pulses produced in 8, might 
have been a better method since a smaller and more efficient scintillator 
would have served. 


§ 5. OTHER EXPERIMENTS 
5.1. Geiger Counter Delays 


As an exercise for the counter chronometer, the delays between, the S, 
pulses and the coincident G, pulses were measured. The delays were 
rather longer than quoted by other writers (den Hartog 1949, Picard and 
Rogozinski 1954) as the quenching circuit used was not very sensitive and 
triggered rather late. The distribution of delays was approximately 
Gaussian with a most probable delay of 0-52 usec having width at half 
height of 0-20yusec. Using a circuit of faster response to trigger the 
counter chronometer ‘stop’ pulse reduced the most probable delay to 
0-12 usec with a width at half-height of 0-15 usec. 


5.2. Photomultiplier After-pulse Delays 


By adjusting the selection scheme, it was possible to time the intervals 
between a coincidence pulse in two of the S, photomultipliers and a delayed 
pulse from the third photomultiplier. Since the counting rates were not 
very high, most of the pulses occurring in the third photomultiplier within 
a short time of the coincidence pulse from the other two were ‘ after-pulses ’. 
That is, the event which produced the coincidence pulse in the photo- 
multipliers also produced a pulse in the second photomultiplier, followed 
by an after-pulse. The distribution of after-pulse delays was approxi- 
mately exponential with a mean lifetime of 3-5 usec; there seemed to be 
some evidence of fine structure in the decay curve which might fit in with 
the suggestions of Allen et al. 1954 that successive after-pulses are caused 
by different positive ions striking the photocathode. 


§ 6. RESULTS 


The mean lifetimes of negative muons in the elements investigated are 
shown in table 1. The interaction rates in column 5 are calculated 
according to eqn. (1) assuming Ag~ = (4:52 + 0-03) x 10°sec while those 
in column 6 have been calculated using the weighted mean value of Ag 
referred to above: the value used being shown in column 7. In table 2, 
the results of this experiment are compared with those of other workers 
in the same field. It can be seen that the agreement is satisfactory. 
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Table 1. The Results of Lifetime Measurements 
i aw ae ie iL) i he) Aa” 
| Elemennay Ne A ame) (x 10-2 sec-*)'| (x 10-9 sec-*) | (x 10-* see) 
Cr (24) 2120 3:7 | 2684 16 32-8 +2°3 
Mn (25) | 2163 3-9 | 251414 35:3 + 2-2 
Fe (26) 1441 4-0 | 205+ 14 44-2 + 3:3 43-44 3-6 5°33 40-14 
Co (27) 2042 4-2 1964+ 11 46-4 + 2-9 
Ni (28) | 1766 | 41 | 160410] 58-1+3°8 
Cu (29) 2899 5d 168+ 7 54:94 2-5 54:9 + 2:9 4-50+0:14 
Zn (30) 528 | 12-5 | 151413 61-74 5:3 61-9+5:8 4-344 0-23 


In column 5, the interaction rates are calculated from eqn. (1) assuming 
Aq > = (4:52 + 0-03) x 10-° see. In column 6, interaction rates are calculated 
using the value of Ag~ shown in column 7. The decay rates in column 7 
are the weighted means of the measurements of Astbury e¢ al. (1959), Holm- 
strom and Keuffel (1959) and Lundy et al. (1958). 


Table 2. Measurements and Calculations of Interaction Rates 
Tolhoek | Tolhoek 
iment Sens Astbury etal. | Present Penalko and and 
(1959) (1958) work ae Luyten | Luyten 
(Fermi) | (G-T) 
| Cr (24) | 32-4+40°8 Byes) ae es. Brya k 33 23 
Mn (25) | 36:740:8 40-4+0°8 SHB ae ZO 36-7 36 24 
Fe (26) | 45-3+1-0 44-243-3| 45-6 43 28 
| Co (27) 50-6+0-9 46:44 2-9 46-6 AT 29 
| Ni(28) | 60-341-4 61-Gee I-2 Oeell ae akts, 61-7 56 34 
Cuno 57-9 eas 60-0 40-8 54-9 + 2-5 54-9 
2s (30) | 57-6+1-7 61-7453] 61-6 


All interaction rates are in units of 10° sec-!. The two estimates of Tolhoek 
and Luyten assume the radius of the nuclear potential well to be 
1:40 102A? cm, 
The experimental results are all calculated assuming 
Aq =(4:52 + 0-03) x 105 sec. 


§ 7. COMPARISON WITH THEORY 


Tolhoek and Luyten (1957) have considered the elements Z=20 to 
Z=28 and have predicted the interaction rates (relative to calcium) on 
the basis of Gamow—Teller couplings and of Fermi couplings for the inter- 
action. The results presented here weigh against the Fermi interaction 
in every case but it is doubtful if the theory is sufficiently refined to give a 
definite answer on this question yet. Tolhoek (1958) has considered the 
different theories of muon, production, and shown that the rather general 
interpolation formulae which have been suggested (e.g. Primakoff 1955) 
cannot be used with confidence for individual elements as the assumptions 
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are so crude. For comparison, the predictions of Primakoff’s formula 
and the two extreme assumptions of Tolhoek and Luyten are also shown 
in table 2. 

Primakoff’s interpolation formula is as follows: 


Ay = A(Z,q)4[1 —8(A — Z)/2.4] 


and the constants used have been suggested by Sens (1959) A = 188 sec7!, 
d6=3-15. The effective charge of the nucleus, Z,,, has been calculated using 
the interpolation formula of Hillas (1958) 


Zap = Z[1 + (Z/42-0)1-47 W147, 


The interaction rates predicted by Tolhoek and Luyten have been, cal- 
culated assuming the value for the interaction rate of negative muons in 
calcium to be (25-5 + 0-5) x 10° sec! as found by Sens. 


§ 8. CONCLUSIONS 

The interaction, rates for negative muons brought to rest in the elements 
Z=24 to Z=30 have been determined to an accuracy of 5-6%. The 
source of the negative muons was the cosmic radiation. An apparatus 
has been developed which detected negative muons with sufficient effi- 
ciency to enable results with accuracies of the above order to be obtained. 
in 20 days. 
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by Means of the Kerr Magneto-Optic Effect} 
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ABSTRACT 


An apparatus is described in which the ferromagnetic domain structure in a 
polished surface is made clearly visible. Sufficient contrast is obtained by 
blooming the metal surface and by using a quarter wave plate in the viewing 
telescope. 

Some results are described in which a film of 81: 19 nickel iron containing a 
domain structure was subjected to a steady field at right angles to the aniso- 
tropy axis. These observations show that simple Bloch domain, walls are not 
occurring and that the magnetization reversal process can proceed by simul- 
taneous domain growth and rotation of the magnetization vectors within the 
domains. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE rotation of the plane of polarization of light reflected at the surface 
of a magnetized body was first used to investigate the ferromagnetic 
domain structure in a cobalt crystal by Williams et al. (1951). Subse- 
quently Fowler and Fryer (1954, 1955, 1956) and Fowler et al. (1956) 
described the use of the longitudinal Kerr effect (the special case in which 
the magnetization lies in the reflecting surface and in the plane of incidence) 
and the Faraday effect for studying the domain structure in ferromagnetic 
thin films. However, the experimental techniques have been very 
difficult because the magnitude of the rotation is of the order of only 
five minutes of arc. Consequently, when the metal surface is viewed 
between crossed nicols the resultant image of the domain structure is 
one of both extremely low contrast between adjacent domains and very 
low brightness. Furthermore, pits, scratches and other surface imper- 
fections cause local variations of the reflected intensity which are often 
greater than the contrast between adjacent domains. 

Fowler and Fryer overcame this latter difficulty by combining a trans- 
parent positive photograph of the magnetically saturated surface with a 
transparent negative of the same surface but now containing a domain 
structure. By viewing this pair of photographs in transmitted light the 
effects of surface imperfections could be made to cancel out and the domain 
structure was more clearly revealed. 
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This difficult photographic method can, be avoided by using a blooming 
process first suggested by Kranz (1956) and Kranz and Drechsel (1958). 
If light is incident upon the magnetic surface with its plane of polarization 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence then Kranz and Drechsel assume 
that the reflection process results in a component of amplitude R with 
unchanged plane of polarization due to ordinary metallic reflection and a 
Kerr component of amplitude K polarized in the plane of incidence. 
If the phase difference between AK and £ is zero then, the Kerr rotation is 
given by the angle between R and the vector sum of A and #. Kranz 
and Drechsel have shown both theoretically and experimentally that the 
effective Kerr rotation can be made as much as three times larger by 
blooming the metal surface with a quarter wavelength layer of a high 
refractive index dielectric such as zine sulphide so that the amplitude of 
the normally reflected component # is reduced. 

It has been shown in this laboratory that the contrast between adjacent 
domains can, be further enhanced by using the fact that plane polarized 
light is rendered elliptically polarized in ordinary metallic reflection. 
This means that the vector sum of K and £# is not necessarily a plane 
polarized wave and so exact crossing of the nicols does not give complete 
extinction of the transmitted light. If a quarter wave plate is inserted 
in the optical system before the analyser nicol the elliptically polarized 
beam from the metal surface can be made plane polarized and so more 
nearly perfect crossing of the nicols can be achieved. 


§ 2. MreruHop 


The nickel-iron film to be investigated was mounted in a vacuum 
system in such a way that the intensity of green light reflected from the 
film at an angle of incidence of 60° could be measured while a dielectric 
layer was being evaporated onto it. This light covered a fairly broad 
spectral band as the light from a tungsten filament source was rendered 
green with a Wratten filter. It was then made plane polarized with a 
piece of suitably orientated polaroid film. Evaporation of the dielectric 
was continued until a minimum was observed in the intensity of the reflected 
beam. This method gave a dielectric layer of the correct thickness for the 
effective Kerr rotation to be as large as possible. 

A schematic diagram of the domain viewing apparatus is shown in fig. 1. 
The light from a 50 w high-pressure mercury lamp was passed through an 
evaporated film filter of 150A bandwidth in order to isolate the green 
mercury line of 5461 A wavelength. It was then collimated and passed 
through the polarizing prism and onto the reflecting surface at an angle 
of incidence of 60°. Both polarizer and analyser were Glan—Thompson 
prisms of 12mm square aperture with a very good extinction ratio. The 
sample surface was viewed with a telescope using an f2-5, seven inch focal 
length objective anda x 10 eyepiece. A mica quarter-wave plate mounted 
in strain free glass and the analyser prism were placed between these two 
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components. It was found very important that the light should be 
monochromatic and well collimated because dispersion in the system is 
such that stray light from the mercury yellow lines and scattered light 
can seriously impair the contrast between, adjacent domains. 

Figure 2 (Pl. 127) shows a domain, boundary in a film coated on one side 
with silicon monoxide (refractive index about 1-9) and on the other side 
with zine sulphide (refractive index about 2-3). The centre strip is 
uncoated. Clearly the contrast is best when the film is coated with the 
dielectric of highest refractive index, while the domain pattern is barely 
discernable in the uncoated portion. 
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A schematic representation of the domain viewing apparatus. 


§ 3. Some OBSERVATIONS OF DoMAINS IN NICKEL—IRON THIN FILMS 


Figures 3 (PI. 128) and 4 (PI. 129) and figs. 5 (PI. 130) and 6 (PI. 131) show 
the domain, structure in a 1 cm diameter circle of 81:19 nickel-iron about 
15004 thick. This film showed fairly good uniaxial behaviour (see Bradley 
and Prutton 1959) and was typical of the films in this composition 
range which have been studied in the domain viewing apparatus. 

Figure 3 (Pl. 128) shows a typical domain structure which was formed 
by saturating the film in one direction and then applying a reverse field 
with a magnitude of just the coercivity. The film appears to be elliptical 

‘because the oblique incidence results in a magnification. which is greater 
in the transverse than in the longitudinal direction. The anisotropy axis 
lies along the minor axis of the elliptical image so that the domains are 
magnetized in an antiparallel array along this direction. The first point 
which is immediately obvious is that the domain boundaries do not appear 
to be simple 180° or 90° walls but have complicated shapes. Secondly, if 
the same reversing field is applied several times to the saturated film 
then the resulting domain pattern is quite different every time. Thus it 
would seem that if the wall shape is determined by imperfections or grain 
boundaries then there are many energetically equivalent configurations 
and the walls need not stop at the same imperfections at each partial 
reversal of the magnetization. 
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In fig. 4 (Pl. 129), the field used to introduce the domain structure has 
been switched off and a field of 3-6 oersteds (or 0-78 of the anisotropy field) 
applied along the ‘hard direction ’, i.e. at right angles to the anisotropy axis. 

The position of the walls is substantially unaffected but the contrast 
has noticeably diminished. This is interpreted as meaning that the 
magnetization vector in each domain has rotated towards the direction 
of the applied field and so the walls must have changed their structure. 
There was not sufficient magnification available to study the wall shape 
in detail. The conclusion that the magnetization within domains can 
rotate so that the boundary is neither a 180° nor a 90° wall is supported 
by the evidence given by Fuller (1958) who used the Bitter colloid technique 
on similar films. On removing the hard direction field the domain 
structure reverted to the form and contrast of fig. 3 (Pl. 128). 

If a larger field is applied to the film in the hard direction the existing 
walls start to break up and do not revert to their original form when the 
field is removed. Such a situation is shown in fig. 5 (Pl. 130) for a field of 
4-6 oersteds (0:96 of the anisotropy field) and in fig. 6 (Pl. 131) for a field 
of 4:8 oersteds. The domains in fig. 6 (Pl. 131) appear to be very thin 
needles but there was not sufficient magnification available to decide if 
these domain structures were associated with the ‘ cross-tie’ walls observed 
by Huber et al. (1958), the double Bloch walls described by Williams and 
Sherwood (1947) or some other configuration. 


§ 4. CONCLUSIONS 


The Kerr magneto-optic effect alone is so small that it does not provide a 
very useful tool for the investigation of surface domain structure. How- 
ever, if the metal surface is bloomed and a quarter-wave plate is introduced 
the ordinary metallic reflection can be reduced to such a level that the 
effective Kerr rotation is of the order of one degree and so the contrast 
between adjacent domains is raised to a useful level. The technique is 
then particularly valuable in that it provides an inertialess method of 
investigating ferromagnetic domain structure. Furthermore, unlike the 
Bitter colloid technique, it reveals domains rather than domain boundaries 
and by the accurate measurement of intensity a measure of the direction 
of magnetization could be made. 

The observations on thin films of nickel-iron alloys in 81:19 region of 
composition reveal that complicated domain structures are possible as 
well as coherent magnetization rotation and that domain boundaries of 
the 180° and 90° type are not necessarily the only ones which can occur. 
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The ‘Waveguide Mode’ Theory of Radio Wave Propagation when 
the Ionosphere is not Sharply Boundedj{ 


By D. W. Barron 
University Mathematical Laboratory, Cambridge 
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ABSTRACT 


The propagation of radio waves to great distances can be treated by 
considering the space between the earth and the ionosphere as a waveguide 
and discussing the properties of the various waveguide modes. Previous 
authors have generally assumed that the upper boundary of the waveguide 
is a sharply bounded homogeneous ionosphere. The paper describes a 

* method of calculating the mode characteristics for any horizontally stratified 
ionosphere in which the electron density and collision frequency vary with 
height in some arbitrary prescribed manner. The theory is given in full for 
a flat, perfectly conducting earth with no magnetic field, and its extension is 
outlined in an appendix. 

The paper presents the results of some calculations carried out on EDSAC 2, 
the automatic digital computer at the University Mathematical Laboratory, 
Cambridge. The effect on the waveguide modes of changing from a sharp to 
a gradual boundary on an otherwise homogeneous ionosphere is investigated 
by considering a variation of electron density (N) with height (z) according 
to the law 

N=WN,(1+tanh B(z—h)) 
using a range of values of 8, and mode characteristics are also calculated for 
an ionosphere in which the electron density increases exponentially with in- 
creasing height. The effect on the waveguide modes of changes in the para- 
meters of the exponential model, and the difference between the modes for 
vertical and horizontal polarization are described. 


§ 1. LyrRopucTION 

WHEN discussing the propagation of very low-frequency radio waves to 
great distances from the sender it is convenient to treat the space between 
the earth and the ionosphere as a waveguide. Several authors have 
considered the calculation of the attenuation, phase velocity and 
excitation factor for the various modes, but in almost all cases the 
assumption is made that the ionosphere has a sharp lower boundary and 
is semi-infinite in extent. At night in particular the assumption of a 
sharp boundary is not valid, and for frequencies below 1 ke/s it has 
been suggested (Wait 1958) that the E-layer does not behave as a 
semi-infinite medium. 

Wait (1958) has extended the theory in an attempt to remove these 
restrictions. He has considered a model in which the ionosphere is 
represented by two discrete homogeneous layers with a sharp lower 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
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boundary and a sharp transition, and a model in which the variation of 
electron density with height is of the form 


N =WN,exp (—a(z—h)), z>h, 
N=0, a= A, 


Shmoys (1956) has derived analytic expressions for the mode character- 
istics for an isotropic ionosphere in which electron density and collision 
frequency vary exponentially with height, for horizontal polarization, 
and Budden (1957 a) has suggested a general method of calculation for 
any ionosphere. The method described in this paper, which is derived 
from another suggestion of Budden (1957 b) can be used to calculate 
the mode characteristics when the upper medium is a_ horizontally 
stratified ionosphere in which the electron density and collision frequency 
vary continuously with height in any specified way, and thus removes 
both the limitations of the theory described above. The method can 
take account of the earth’s magnetic field and the curvature of the earth, 
but the calculations described in the paper are restricted to the simple 
case of a flat, perfectly conducting earth with no magnetic field. 

The method is described in outline in §§3 and 4, and the detailed 
equations are derived in § 5. In § 6 the results are compared with those 
obtained using Shmoys’ method, and §§7 and 8 present the results of 
some calculations which have been carried out on EDSAC 2, the automatic 
digital computer at the University Mathematical Laboratory, Cambridge. 


§ 2. NOTATION 


All electric and magnetic quantities are in rationalized units. The 
more important symbols are collected here for reference. 
az, y,2 Cartesian coordinates: z is measured vertically upwards. 
w 2~x frequency of waves. 
c velocity of electromagnetic waves in, free space. 
k w/e=2n/A (where A is the wavelength in free space). 
Be rice: 
€, electric permittivity of free space. 
uy Magnetic permittivity of free space. 
Z, characteristic impedance of free space (= (ig oyu =): 
e charge on electron. 
m mass of electron. 
N electron density. 
v collision frequency of electrons. 
X Ne?/eymw?. 


Z vio. 

UO 1-72. 

i angle between wave normal and vertical. 
C cosy. 

S sing. 


u complex refractive index of ionosphere. 
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gq (w2— Sy, 
E,,£,,E£, components of electric field vector of wave. 
H,,H,,H, components of magnetic field vector of wave. 

Cig eae ata ale We kB 

R_ reflection coefficient of ionosphere. 

V wave impedance (defined in § 5). 

W dR/ac. 

Q oavV/ad. 

R real part. 

J imaginary part. 


A prime (') indicates differentiation with respect to s. 


§ 3. OUTLINE OF THE METHOD 


The method is described here for a flat earth with no magnetic field. 
The extension to the general case is outlined in an appendix. If the earth 
is flat, the field in the waveguide mode may be considered to be made up 
of the fields of two plane waves, one of which is converted into the other 
by reflection at the ionosphere. For the nth mode, let the wave normals 
make an angle %, with the vertical, and let C,=cos%,, S,=siny#,. 
Cc, and S, are in general complex. If the reflection coefficient of the 
ionosphere, measured at the ground, is R(C) and the reflection coefficient 
of the ground is #,(C), then since after reflection at the ionosphere and 
subsequently at the ground the wave must be unchanged, the condition 


for a self-consistent mode is 
R(C).#,(C)=1. ea ee te 


The problem is thus to find values of C which make eqn. (1) true. The 
mode characteristics may then be derived immediately using the relations 
(Budden 1951): 

attenuation factor =(w/C).4(S,), | 


excitation factor =wS,, a 
phase velocity=C/2(S,). | 
For a homogeneous perfectly conducting earth the reflection coefficient 
of the ground is independent of C, being +1 according to the wave 
polarization: eqn. (1) then becomes 
R(C)\ = = ie io el ea ee a) 


It is possible to define a function of height &(z) whose value at the ground 
is R(C) which satisfies a first-order differential equation of the form 


(Budden 1955 
ey Rides fle RIO). 4 saunas ee 


which can be integrated numerically using an automatic digital computer. 
We require to find values of the parameter C which lead to a value of R(C) 
satisfying eqn. (la). This can be done by successive approximations as 


follows. Let 
OllOWS e W =0R/0C eae tet re (4) 
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and differentiate eqn. (3) with respect to C, thus obtaining a further 
equation of the form 


Gite Oar g(a lt, Cs W.) x cue Meus <x vents. (BD) 


which can be integrated simultaneously with eqn. (3) to give R and dR/dC 
at the ground for a particular value of C. Equations (3) and (5) are not 
the equations used in the actual calculations: these (eqns. (13) and (16)) 
are similar and closely related. They are derived in $5 below. 

Now for the nth mode we have (eqn. (1a@)) 


R(C,)= ca 
Then to a first order, 
OR 
R(O)= £14 (55) (C-Cn) 
or 
R(C)F 1 
(= Sa ee ee 
—¢- | aaacy x 


Starting with any value of C we can calculate R and 0R/dC at the ground 
by integrating eqns. (3) and (5), then using eqn. (6) obtain an approximate 
value of C,,. This value can be put into eqns. (3) and (5) to obtain new 
values of R and dR/éC from which an improved value of C,, can be 
calculated. In this way we can obtain the value of C,, to the desired degree 
of accuracy by a series of successive approximations. 


§ 4. THE ORDER OF THE MODES 
The process outlined in the previous section can be used to calculate 
self-consistent values of C,,, but does not of itself give any indication of 
the order, n, of the mode. This can be found by evaluating a contour 
integral often called the ‘phase integral’. It can be shown (Heading 
1953) that the reflection coefficient of a slowly varying medium is 


R=iexp| —2ik |" ad: | eer) 
J 0 


where g?=,2—S? and the integral extends along a suitable contour in 
the complex-z plane from the ground at z=0 to the complex value of z 
which makes g=0. The zero of g chosen is that lying nearest the real-z axis 
on the negative imaginary side. Since q and 2) are functions of C, # is 
a function of C also. For a self-consistent mode R= +1 (eqn. (1q)), the 
sign chosen depending on the polarization of the wave, and it follows that 


2 [% 
al qdzzi=n pe he as cre ee eS) 
AJo 


where n is an integer. It is convenient to choose the contour to lie on the 
real-z axis from 0 to &(z,) and then to run parallel to the imaginary -z axis 
from 4£(z)=0 to F(z)=.4(z)). Although eqn. (8) is only strictly true for 
a slowly varying ionosphere it is in most cases sufficiently accurate to 
give the relative ordering of the modes. 
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§ 5. THe Meruop In Derarn 
The reflection coefficient of the ionosphere measured at the ground may 
be written in the form 
R(C)=R,(C). exp (—2ikhC) Sey i) 


where R, is the reflection coefficient at the base of the ionosphere which 
_is at a height 4 above the ground, and the exponent 2khC arises from the 
change of complex phase which occurs when the wave makes the double 
journey from the ground to the ionosphere and back. Time can be saved in 
the numerical computation if &, is found by integration of the differential 
equation, and R is then obtained by multiplication by the exponential. 
The calculation of R, can be simplified by the use of the concept of wave 
impedance (Barron and Budden 1959), and this method is employed. 
Barron and Budden in fact worked in terms of wave admittance, which is 
the reciprocal of the wave impedance: this is a matter of convenience, 
and involves no important difference of principle. For an isotropic 
ionosphere the differential equations satisfied by the horizontal com- 
ponents of the total electromagnetic field separate into two pairs, one 
involving H,, #, only, and the other involving H,, #, only, thus: 


eee eee 


ated: (10) 
HA , = — yw. ; 
Vip Ria | 
Lee f (11) 
H f= it E,, | 


where yw is the complex refractive index given by u2=1—X/U. The waves 
represented by eqns. (10) and (11) are often described as vertically and 
horizontally polarized respectively, and the subsequent derivation is 
carried out in parallel for the two cases. We define the wave impedance 


b 
; Vij=2|Hy, 
Vi.=H,|/H,. 


Differentiating, and using eqns. (10) and (11) we obtain 


(12) 


iV,’ =(1—S?/u?)—p?V1?, (Vertical polarization), | 

r < = CEs) 
3 

It can further be shown (Barron and Budden 1959) that the reflection 
coefficient is given in terms of the wave impedance} by 


VV’ =(uw2—S?)V.2—1, (Horizontal polarization). 


Cae | 
ek | (14) 
Fete | 

GC Veea ale 


and we can therefore calculate R,(C) by the integration of eqns. (13). 


+ The derivation in §4 of Barron and Budden’s paper was carried out in 
terms of the admittance, 4, which is equal to 1/V 
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We can simultaneously calculate 0R/0C, for let 


oV 

Ca. 

1 Eyal | 

eee ly it eet 18) 

OV” 

),= — 

C= 30" j 

and differentiate eqns. (13) and (14) with respect to CO, then 
1Q1' = 2C/u? — 2?V1Q), ] 


to ot SAG ere Meee ia Gols) 
iQs “ a + 2(p S*)VeQe, 


and BiB MUG RELI SS 


aC - a (0K 


ar (17) 
aR, (¥,=0@,) 
oc (CV,—1)2° 
Finally, the values of & and 0R/dC at the ground are given by 
R=R,exp (—2tkhC), 
oR (dR ee (18) 
30 = (sa), exp(—2¢khC) —2ikhR. | 


Before eqns. (13) and (16) can be integrated numerically it is necessary 
to find an initial solution which satisfies the physical conditions at a high 
level in the ionosphere (Budden 1955). If the electron density increases 
indefinitely with height then at a high enough level the upgoing W.K.B. 
solutions are satisfactory, and it is easily shown that the correct initial 
solutions are 


Vi=a/e2, 1=Clwa, 
1=9/u Q aa (19) 


V,=—1/¢, Q,=C/q. 


§ 6. HORIZONTAL POLARIZATION AND EXPONENTIAL INCREASE 
oF ELEcTRON DENSITY 


If the electron density varies exponentially with height so that 
X =exp (a(z—/)), eqns. (11) (which represent horizontally polarized waves) 
can be solved in terms of Hankel functions, and it can be shown (Shmoys 
1956, Heading 1953) that 


Pare iela\ ae: ; 
i Tornay (7) -(1—7Z)exp(hat) . . . (20) 
where €= 20kC/a. 

It is possible to find values of C which make R= —1 by a process of 
successive approximations using eqn. (20) and this affords a valuable 
check on the method described in the previous sections. Tables 1 and 2 
show the results of calculations made for two representative ionosphere 
models by the two methods, and it is seen that there is good agreement. 


P.M. 4A 
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Table 1. Self-consistent Values of C for Ionosphere in which 
X =exp (0-59(z—80)) (z in km), Z=30, Wave Frequency = 16 ke/s. 


Horizontal polarization 
Pee RM id Ei SA A eee ee 


From (20) Dy By method of § 3 
n successive approximation 
BRC) IC} KC) TAG) 

0 0-10922 0-00367 0-10919 0-:00320 
1 0-21826 0-00817 0-21824 0-00642 
2 032700 0-00990 032706 0-00966 
3 0-43553 0-01312 0-43553 0-01292 
4 0-54358 0-01630 0-54358 0-01618 
5 0-65115 0-01945 065115 0-01940 
6 0-86490 0-02563 0-86490 0-02564 


Table 2. Self-consistent Values of C for Ionosphere in which 
X =exp (0:59(z—80)) (z in km), Z=10, Wave Frequency = 16 ke/s. 
Horizontal polarization 


prom OEY By method of § 3 


n successive approximation 
RC) JF (C) R(C) IF (C) 

0 0-11158 0-00332 O-11157 0-00317 
1 0-22303 0-00662 0-22303 0:00636 
2 0-33423 0-00988 033423 0-00958 
3 0-44506 0-01310 0-44506 0-01283 
+ 0-55544 0-01628 0-55544 0-01609 
5 066532 0-01942 0-66532 0-01933 
6 0-:77468 0-02252 0-77468 0-02251 


§7. THe Errect or CHANGING FROM A SHARP TO A GRADUAL BOUNDARY 


In this section the effect on the mode characteristics of changing from 
a sharply bounded to a gradually bounded homogeneous isotropic 
ionosphere are described. The calculations have been made for vertically 
polarized waves at a frequency of 16 ke/s with a constant collision frequency 
giving Z=30. The electron density variation employed is 


X =$X,(1+ tanh B(z—h)) 


with X)=200 and h=80km. This is one of the layers discussed by 
Epstein (1930): forz<h, X =0, forz>h, X =X, and the rate of transition 
between these values can be adjusted within wide limits by suitable 
choice of the parameter 8. The figure shows the variation of X with 
height for representative values of B. 


Table 3. Real and Imaginary Parts of S,,. 
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100 
90 

Zim 
80 


70 


60 


200 


50 100 x 150 


“tanh ’ profile X =100(1+tanh §(z—80)). 
(The figure alongside each curve is the value of B.) 


X = 100(1 + tanh £(z— 80)), 


@injkm): Z=30 

nv B=10 p=. pad 

0 0-99811 —0-00028 | 0-99812 —0-00026 | 0:99815 —0-00018 
1 0-98262 —0-00256 | 0-98227 —0-00233 | 0-98320 —0-00166 
2 0:94978 —0-00667 | 0-95045 —0-00628 | 0-95228 —0-00438 
3 0:89743 —0-01037 | 0-89860 —0-01043 | 0-90288 —0-00988 
4 0-82456 —0-01271 | 0-82566 —0-01320 | 0-83057 —0-01609 
5 0-72629 —0-01488 | 0-72715 —0-01557 | 0-72964 —0-02166 
n B=0-5 p=0-2 B=0-1 

0 0-99813 —0-00017 | 0-99788 —0-00025 | 0-99701 —0-00070 
i 0-98298 —0-00157 | 0-98078 —0-00235 | 0-97376 —0-00641 
2 0-95180 —0-00464 | 0-94595 —0-00698 | 0-92957 —0-01776 
3 0-90246 —0-00996 | 0-89177 —0-01515 | 0-86441 —0-03536 
4 0:83043 —0-01834 | 0-81450 —0-02916 | 0-77498 —0-06464 
5 0-72703 —0-02924 | 0-70450 —0-05438 | 0-65790 —0-12076 


4A2 
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The mode characteristics for a range of values of f are given in table 3. 
The quantities tabulated are the real and imaginary parts of S since 
(eqn. (2)) A(S) determines the phase velocity and /(S) the attenuation. 
The characteristics of the zero-order mode are not greatly affected by the 
change of boundary: the effect on the higher modes becomes greater 
as the mode order increases. #(S) remains roughly constant or increases 
slightly as B is changed from 10 km~-! to 0-5km~!; a further decrease 
in B causes #(S) to decrease, indicating an increase in phase velocity. 
J (S) increases with decreasing f, indicating that the attenuation increases 
as the boundary becomes less sharp. 


§ 8. CALCULATIONS FOR AN EXPONENTIAL IONOSPHERE 


In this section the results are presented of some calculations made 
using an ionosphere model in which the electron density increases 
exponentially with height and the collision frequency is constant. The 
law of variation is X =exp (a(z—/)), and the effect on the mode character- 
istics of changing «, h and the collision frequency is investigated for 
vertically and horizontally polarized waves. All the calculations are for 
a wave frequency of 16 ke/s and for a flat, perfectly conducting earth 
with no magnetic field. 


8.1. Comparison of Vertical and Horizontal Polarization 


The values of S for the characteristic modes for an exponential 
ionosphere in which «=0-59 km~+, h=80 km and Z=30 are given in 
table 4 for vertical and horizontal polarization. -4(S) is always greater 


Table 4. Exponential Model. X =exp (0-59(z—80)) (z in km), Z=30 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 
n 

BRS) J (8) AS) US) 
0 0-99842 —0-00013 0-99403 —0-00035 
1 0-98572 —0-00124 0-97592 —0-00144 
2 0:95979 — 0-00360 0-94506 — 0-00334 
3 0-91943 — 0-00762 0-90029 —0-00625 
4 0-86230 —0-01396 0:83958 —0-01047 
5 0-78380 —0-0 a 0-75938 —0-01663 
6 0-67500 —0-03724 0-65289 — 0-02620 
i 0-51987 —0- 05599 0-50452 —0-04395 
8 0-26764 —0-11519 0-26245 —0-10600 
9 0-07614 —0-42058 0-08355 —0-40763 


in magnitude for vertical polarization than for horizontal polarization 
indicating a greater attenuation. For the low-order modes RS) is 
also greater for vertical polarization, but this is reversed for the high-order 
modes. This implies that for the low-order modes the phase velocity is 
less for vertical than for horizontal polarization. 
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8.2. Effect of Changing Collision Frequency 


Table 5 gives the mode characteristics for the exponential ionosphere 
with «=0-59 km-!, h=80 km, and Z=10. These values of S should be 


Table 5. Exponential Model. X =exp (0-59(z—80)) (z in km), Z=10 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 

n 
RS) JI (8) RS) JI(S) 

O 0-99835 —0-00014 0-99376 — 000036 
1 0-98506 —0-00128 0-97483 —0-00146 
2 0-95791 — 0-00374 0-94255 — 0-00339 
3 0-91554 —0-00795 0-89561 —0-00637 
+ 0-85532 —(0-01466 0-83178 —0-01075 
5 O-77197 —0-02497 0-74700 —0-01722 
6 0-65517 —0-03926 0-63335 —0-02753 
7 0-48569 —0-05995 0-47146 —0-04796 
8 0-19693 —(0-15458 0-19471 —0-14567 
9 0-06560 —(0-47800 0-07483 — 0-46362 


compared with those in table 4 to see the effect of decreasing the collision, 
frequency. The zero-order mode is almost unchanged, and there is 
progressively greater change in the subsequent modes. The change in S 
is of the same magnitude for both polarizations. The principal effect of 
the change in collision frequency is to change #(S8): the change in .4(S8) 
is much smaller. This means that the phase velocity is changed much 
more than the attenuation. For the low-order modes the phase velocity 
increases with decreasing collision frequency: the effect is reversed for 
the high-order modes. 


8.3. Effect of Varying the ‘ Scale Height’ of the Exponential Model 


Tables 6 and 7 give the mode characteristics for the exponential models 
in which Z=30, h=80km and a=0:295 km— and 1:18km-—!. These 
results should be compared with those in table 4, which refers to 
«=0:59 km-!. The parameter « determines the rate at which the electron, 
density mereases, «=0-295 km™! giving a ‘gradual’ ionosphere such as 
might exist at night, and a=1-:18km™ giving a ‘sharp’ ionosphere. 
As previously, the effect on the mode characteristics of the change in « 
is more pronounced as the order of the mode increases. Considering 
vertical polarization first, it is seen from the tables that whilst increasing 
a from 0-295 to 0-59 changes both #(S) and .4(8) appreciably, the change 
from 0-59 to 1-18 has the effect of changing #(S) only, leaving -4(S) almost 
unaltered. The change in #(S) is of the same order for both changes in «. 
For horizontal polarization the change in « has a marked effect which is 
of a different character, consisting principally of a change in .4(S) with 
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Table 6. Exponential Model. X =exp (0-295(z—80)), (2 in km), Z=30 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 

Wi SS eSeSOSOSNSsStFthFh 
| RS) JF (8) RS) J (8) 

0 0-99851 —0-00017 0-99435 —0-00064 
1 0-98661 —0-00161 0-97695 —0-00261 
2 0-96264 —0-00465 0):94794 —(0-00608 
3 0-92619 —(0)-00963 0-90678 —0-01122 
4 0-87619 —0-01713 0-85233 —0-01824 
5 0-81022 — 0-02834 0-78209 —0-02775 
6 0-72331 —()-04623 0-69263 —0-04145 
d 060355 —0-07743 0-57274 —0:06477 
8 0:42512 —0-13132 0-40816 —0-11338 
9 0-20815 —0)-29527 0-20367 —0-27478 


Table 7. Exponential Model. X =exp (1-18(z— 80)) (2 in km), Z= 30 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 

n 
RS) I (8S) RS) JF (8) 

) 0-99832 —0-00014 0-99376 —0-00019 
1 0-98470 —0-00130 0-97482 —0-00078 
2 0-95672 — 0-00376 094242 —0-00182 
3 0-91257 —0-00769 0-89512 —0-00341 
4 0-84898 —0-01301 0-83044 —0-00575 
5 0-76090 —0-01886 0-74389 —0-00924 
6 0-64021 —0-02493 0-62660 —0-01493 
7 0:46481 —0-03505 0-45575 —0-02680 
8 0-11181 —0-13472 0-11873 —0-13005 
9 0-03130 —0-49432 0-03899 — 0-48833 


a much smaller change in #(S). Thus the attenuation is decreased as a 
increases, but the phase velocity is only changed by a small amount. 
(Compare the result of §7, where the attenuation also decreased as the 
boundary became more sharp.) 


8.4. Hffect of Changing the Height of the Ionosphere 

Yn this section we consider the effect on the waveguide modes of moving 
the whole ionosphere up or down, that is of changing the value of the 
parameter 4 in the exponential model, which determines the height at 
which X =1. The modes for h= 80 km were given in table 4: tables 8 and 9 
give the mode characteristics for h=60km and 100km respectively, the 
other parameters being unchanged. These values represent displacements 
of approximately one wavelength up or down (wave frequency = 16 ke/s). 


The general pattern of the results is the same for both polarizations, but 
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Table 8. Exponential Model. X =exp (0-59(z—60)) (z in km), Z=30 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 

n 
RS) J (8) RS) J (8) 

0 0-99728 —0-00030 0-98984 —0-00078 
1 0-97524 —0-00287 0-95884 —0-00324 
2 0-92950 —0-00869 0-90518 —0-00771 
3 0-85564 —0-01957 0-82502 —0-01500 
4 0°74233 —0-03874 0-71024 —0-02702 
5 0-56321 —0-06732 0-54080 —0-05050 
6 0-25272 —0-16115 0:24791 —0-14788 
7 0-08095 — 052577 009347 —0-50558 
8 0-05760 —0-78519 0-07805 — 075834 
i) 0-04932 —0-99778 007505 —0-96528 


Table 9. Exponential Model. X =exp (0-59(z—100)) (gin km), Z=30 


Vertical polarization Horizontal polarization 


R(8) JI(8) R(8) JI (8) 
0 0-99897 —0-00007 0-99607 —0-00019 
1 0-99072 —0-00064 0-98420 —0-00076 
2 0-97400 —0-00184 0-96413 —0-00175 
3 0-94830 —0-00380 0-93555 —0-00320 
| 4 0-91293 —0-00679 089745 —0-00523 
5 086639 —0-01083 0-84876 —0-00797 
6 0-80643 —0-01665 0-78762 —0-01168 
7 0-72913 —0-02442 0-71094 —0-01686 
8 0-62811 —0-03416 0-61310 —0-02465 
9 0-49148 —0-04806 0-48186 —0-03851 


the effects are of greater magnitude for horizontal polarization. The 
effect of lowering the ionosphere is to increase the phase velocity and 
decrease attenuation. The change from 100 km to 80 km has a much smaller 
effect than the change from 80 km to 60 km. The changes are in approxi- 
mately the same ratio for all the modes, though the magnitude of the 
change is greater for the modes of higher order. 


8.5. Summary for the Zero-order Mode 


Since the zero-order mode is of great importance in the transmission of 
radio signals to great distances the value of S for this mode for the different 
exponential models discussed in the preceding paragraphs are collected 
in table 10 for purposes of comparison. It is seen that #(S) varies only 
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Table 10. Summary for Zero-order Mode, Exponential Model. 
X =exp a(z—h) 


a h Y Vertical polarization | Horizontal polarization | 
(km~!) | (km) a ; 
RS) J (8) BRS) Sats 

0-59 80 30 0-99842 —0-00013 | 0-99403 —0-00035 
0-59 80 10 0-99835 —0-00014 0-99376 —0-00036 
0-295 80 30 0-99851 —0-00017 0-99425 — 0-00064 
0-59 80 30 0-99842 —()-00013 0-99403 —0-00035 
1-18 80 30 0:-99832 —0-00014 0-99376 —0-00019 
0:59 60 30 0-99728 —0-00030 0-98984 —0-00078 
0:59 80 30 0-99842 —0-00013 0-99403 —0-00035 
0-59 100 30 0-99897 —0-00007 0-99607 —0-00019 


slightly for both polarizations: for vertical polarization -4(S) also varies 
but slightly, though it shows a greater variation for horizontal polarization. 
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ACEP TN DIX: 
Extensions to the Theory 
(a) Finite ground conductivity 


The reflection coefficient of a homogeneous imperfectly conducting 
earth is a function of C, and it is therefore necessary to use a more elaborate 
scheme of successive approximation than that defined by eqn. (6), since 
it is necessary to find values of C for which R(C).R,(C)=1 (eqn. (1)). 
This does not, however, involve any new point of principle. Expressions 
for R,(C) have been derived by Wait (1957). 


(b) Curvature of the earth 
Budden (1957b) has formulated the differential equations in spherical 


polar coordinates and has shown that the wave impedance satisfies a 
first order differential equation analogous to eqn. (13): 


iL = 
v(v+ 1) 2V?, 


Vee ee 
pes? 


(21) 
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The parameter v(v+1) determines the mode properties in the same way 
that C,, and S, determine the characteristics for a flat earth, and it is 
necessary to find values of v(v+1) which make V =0 at the ground. This 
can be done in exactly the same way as was used to find values of C which 
made R= +1 at the ground. 


(c) Earth’s magnetic field 


If the ionosphere is anisotropic the reflection coefficient becomes a 
matrix (Budden 1952) as does the reflection coefficient of the ground, and 
eqn. (1) becomes 


R(C).R,(0)=1 Oe ee) 


where His the unit matrix. The differential equation analogous to eqn. (3) 
satisfied by R can be derived in matrix form (Budden 1955) and it is thus 
possible to use a similar procedure to that outlined in §3 to find values 
of C which are consistent with eqn. (22). 
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Lattice Dynamics of Alkali Halides 
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Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ontario 
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Many of the properties of the alkali halides, for example their cohesive 
energies and elastic constants, are reasonably well explained on the assump- 
tion that the atoms are fully ionized, and that the only forces between 
them are electrostatic forces and short-range overlap forces between 
closed electron shells. On this basis Kellerman (1940) has calculated 
dispersion curves for sodium chloride, that is, curves of frequency (w/(27)) 
as a function of wave vector q(q=27/A) of the normal modes. His results 
account satisfactorily for the measured elastic constants and the infra-red 
absorption frequency, and lead to a frequency distribution of the normal 
modes which explains very well the variation of the Debye characteristic 
temperature (@) deduced from specific heat measurements (Kellerman 
1941). Nevertheless this model fails to account for the dielectric properties 
of the alkali halides; since the ions are treated as point charges of zero 
polarizability, the high-frequency dielectric constant of the material 
should be unity, whereas that of sodium chloride is 2-25. Lyddane and 
Herzfeld (1938) calculated dispersion curves with the polarizability of 
the ions taken into account, but the agreement with observation could 
scarcely have been worse in that the lattice was found to be unstable 
against vibration modes for which q is close to the boundary of the Brillouin 
zone in the [100] direction. Neither theory gives what is believed to be 
the correct ratio for the frequencies of longitudinal and transverse optic 
modes for which q->0, namely (e€)/e)!?, where « and «, are the dielectric 
constants for electric fields of high and zero frequency respectively (Born 
and Huang 1954). This latter difficulty has however been resolved by 
the introduction of the concept of ‘distortion polarization’ (Szigeti 
1949, Born and Huang 1954). Dick and Overhauser (1958) have shown 
that the distortion polarization of an ion which results from the overlap 
forces can be represented approximately by a mechanical model in which 
the ion is represented by a core and a shell which retain spherical symmetry 
but may be relatively displaced by either the local field or the overlap 
forces, thus exhibiting both field polarizability and distortion polariza- 
bility. 

We have used this model with certain extensions to investigate the 
lattice dynamics of those alkali halides which have the NaCl type of 
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structure. Shells and cores are treated as units which exert forces on one 
another in accord with the general Born—von Karman (1912) theory of 
lattice dynamics. The formulae derived are however believed to have a 
validity which is independent of this particular model, and should be 
correct to the extent that the polarization in the crystal, whatever the 
mechanism of its origin, may be regarded as originating from small dipoles 
centred on ion sites. This method leads to a derivation of the well known 
Szigeti relations (Szigeti 1949, 1950), but with certain important modifi- 
cations. The formulae obtained are: 


pm 4(€ + 2)%e2(1 +d, —d,)” (1) 
ImMa,_?v 
Rats 2 be Gee Re 
and Foe Ge oe : ili/a itbeie 2) 


Here ¢, and « are as defined earlier, e is the electronic charge, 


Ep — 


m=MyMg/ (M+ Ms) 
is the reduced mass of the ions, v= 2r,° is the unit cell volume, «, and a, 
are the atomic polarizabilities of the positive and negative ions respectively 
and w,/(27) is the frequency of the transverse optic mode for g>0. The 
definition of K is as follows: suppose the positive and negative ions to 
be displaced a relative distance wu, the overlap force on one ion is then a 
restoring force Ku. The quantities d, and d, are measures of the distortion 
polarizabilities of the positive and negative ions respectively. On the 
shell model, d,=KZ,/(k,+K), where Z, is the number of electrons in 
the shell of the positive ion and k, the force constant for small relative 
displacement of the shell and the core. More generally, when the shell 
model is used only to facilitate the calculation and its specific features 
do not appear in the final results, d, and d, are to be regarded as parameters 
whose values are to be obtained by experiment. 

Comparison of eqn. (1) with the corresponding result given by Szigeti 
(1949) shows that the effective charge e* which he found it necessary to 
introduce, is given on our treatment by 

e* =e(1+d, —d,). 
A similar result has been obtained by Born and Huang (1954). Our 
derivation however shows that it is only in eqn. (1) that the effect of the 
unequal distortion polarizabilities of the positive and negative ions is to 
replace e by e*. In the acoustic modes as q->0 neither field nor distortion 
polarizability has any influence on the dispersion relations, so that the 
elastic constants remain in principle as calculated by Kellerman (1940) 
and Krishnan and Roy (1952). For general values of q the dependence 
of w on q involves d, and d, separately in a relatively complicated way. 
Equation (2) differs from that given by Szigeti (1950) by the addition of 
the second term to the right-hand side. This term is about 10% of the 
other. Values of d,—d, have been calculated from eqn. (1) using the 
experimental data collected by Born and Huang (1954). The numerical 
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values show the trend that was to be expected, from small values for the 
fluorides to larger ones for the iodides. On certain reasonable assumptions 
our treatment predicts that (d,—d,)/K for a particular material should 
be an additive property of the ions involved. Numerial values are given 
in table 1, and are compared with those obtained by combining the 
following empirical values for d/K : 


lon lit Nats A Bibs k= 2 Clas be I 
Value of (d/K) x 10° 0 0 Om 1-0, AS 26-0 23-011 


There is satisfactory agreement, and although five non-zero parameters 
have been used to explain eleven observations, these parameters have 
relative values which are reasonable. Indeed if the shell model in its 
simplest form were entirely adequate, it can be shown that the following 
relation should hold for each ion: 


d — 

K Ze 
where as before « is the (field) polarizability of the ion and Z the number 
of electrons in the outer shell of each ion. This equation gives values of 
d/i which increase from Li to I in roughly the required way, but which 
are too small by a factor of about two. In the above calculations we took 
K=6ry/B where 8 is the compressibility of the static lattice (Born and 
Huang 1954). Having now deduced values for d, and d, we can compare 
values of 679/68 with values of K as given by eqn. (2). The comparison is 
made in the last two columns of table 1; K is almost always a few percent 
greater than 67,/6. It is possible that this is an indication of overlap 
forces between second-nearest neighbours in the crystal. 


Table | 

hs Tce [(d2—4,)/] x 108 Kx 10-4 

Substance | \easured iMcacured Rein rele [67°9/8] x 10~* | from eqn. (2) 
Vail 0-192 1:8 15) 10-9 8:71 
Nak 0-086 ow 1-5 6-96 8:19 
NaCl 0-257 6-1 6-0 4-24 4-4() 
KCl 0-217 6-1 6-0 3°59 3°87 
RbCl 0-168 5 5-0 3°16 3:69 
NaBr 0-314 8-2 8-0 3:82 3:7 
KBr 0-255 8-0 8-0 3:21 3°42 
RbBr 0-197 7-1 7:0 2-79 3°26 
Nal 0-306 10-2 11-0 2-99 3:09 
KI 0-326 11-9 11-0 2°74. 2-8] 
RblI 0-238 9-5 10-0 2-52 2-95 
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Dispersion curves for sodium chloride have been calculated for q along 
each of the three symmetry axes [100], [110] and [111], using as input data 
K=4-40 x 104, the (field) polarizabilities of the ions as given by Shockley 
(1946), d,/K =6-0 x 10-6 and d,=0. Results for q along [100] are shown 
in the figure. Not only is the lattice stable against all vibration modes, 
but also in general only frequencies in the longitudinal optic modes differ 
greatly from those obtained by Kellerman. It is therefore probable that 
further calculation (which however would become very cumbersome for 
q in general directions) would lead to a frequency distribution of the 
normal modes which differed from Kellerman’s only in the high-energy 
range. Such modes are scarcely at all excited at low temperatures; our 
results therefore predict the same general dependence of Debye-@ on 


6 6 
5 5 
ey, Ts 
a w 
a = 3 
l | 
i oS = '0 05 =a i) 
q=2Tt/A (Ne q=2T/a a 
(a) (6) 
(a) Dispersion curves for q along [100] according to the present theory. 
(b) Dispersion curves for along q [100] according to Kellerman’s theory. 
Table 2 
Constant Calculated for static lattice Experimental value 
Wo 3-04 x 1018 sec! 3-09 x 1018 (at room temp.) 
€ 2-30 2-25 ie ., 
Eq 5:83 5-62 ees: 
Cy 0-522 x 102 dyne cm~? | 0-575 x 10” (at 0°K) 
Cre 0-134 x 10” 0-099 x10" "> 5, 
C44 0-134 x 10! OA33 GLOe aes, 


ee Ue 
Experimental values are taken from Born and Huang (1954), except for the 
elastic constants, which were determined by Overton and Swim (1951). Values 
at 0°K are estimated by extrapolation, values at room temperature lie much 
closer to the calculated values. 


temperature as was found by Kellerman. Predicted and measured values 
of other constants are compared in table 2. The good agreement is not 
entirely a matter of choice of input parameters ; only three were used and 
their numerical values (except for that of K) have been deduced from the 
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physical properties of alkali halides in general. ‘This approach has there- 
fore resolved the difficulties mentioned in our introductory paragraph. 
The derivation of formulae utilized here will be given at a later date, when 
it is hoped that it will also be possible to compare theoretical dispersion 
curves for an alkali halide with those determined by experiment. 
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Electron Distribution in Transition Metals 


By A. J. Freeman and R. J. Weiss 


Materials Research Laboratory, Ordnance Materials Research Office 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


[Received April 13, 1959] 


Ty a recent note Hume-Rothery ef al. (1958) have suggested that the 
reason that the x-ray experiments of Weiss and DeMarco (1958) have 
revealed a low number of 3d atomic-like electrons in Fe and Cr is that 
the 3d charge density is not spherically symmetric. 

We have previously investigated (Weiss and Freeman 1959 a, b) the effect 
of certain non-spherical charge distributions on observed atomic scattering 
factors in order to ascertain the way this effect would influence the 
X-ray measurements. In this note we are reporting the results of a new 
calculation, on, a model which exaggerates the effect of charge asphericity 
and which is also mathematically simple to treat. This calculation shows 
that only a marked change in the radial charge density can be responsible 
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for the large reduction in the scattering factor of « Fe at the (110) (first 
Bragg) peak reported by Weiss and DeMarco and that no aspherical 
charge distribution of reasonable radial charge distribution which maintains 
cubic symmetry can. be devised which will account for this effect. 

As is well known, the electronic charge distribution must show the 
symmetry of its cubic environment. Two exaggerated non-spherical 
charge distributions which display this symmetry are illustrated in 
figs. land 2. In fig. 1, the charge distribution consists of lines of charge 
pointing along the eight (111) directions (toward nearest neighbours 
in b.c.c. Fe), whereas in fig. 2 the charge distribution, consists of lines of 
charge pointing along the six (100) directions (toward second nearest 
neighbours). It is clear that any more realistic representation of the 
charge distribution will show a less severe effect on the observed atomic 
form factor. 


The charge distribution consists of The charge distribution consists of 
lines of charge along the eight lines of charge along the six 
(111) directions. (100) directions. 


If we now choose a reasonable radial charge density, and put this density 
distribution along the appropriate lines of figs. 1 and 2 we may calculate 
the scattering factor for the various Bragg reflections. To maintain our 
charge normalization of six electrons (as in the free iron atom), we place 
6/8 of an electron along each line of fig. 1 and one electron along each 
line of fig. 2. 

We have chosen the radial charge density to be of the form Ar? exp (—ar) 
with a adjusted (set equal to 5-74) to give a maximum at 0-354, coinciding 
with the peak calculated by Wood and Pratt (1957)} for the free iron 
atom. (This charge density also yields a form factor which agrees with 
the neutron form factor for iron as measured by Nathans e¢ al. (1958, 1959) 


+ This charge density has been shown to give excellent agreement with the 
measurements of Nathans et al. (1958, 1959). 
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for the first few Bragg peaks.) The form factor may then be evaluated 
analytically for the distributions shown in figs. 1 and 2 as well as for the 
more usual case of spherical symmetry. 

For the distribution of fig. 1 the form factor is given by: 


3(1 — 2k?/a?) 


a (h) me ———— 1 
Fito 3+ (1 + 2k?/3a2)3 ( ) 
whereas for the distribution, of fig. 2 the form factor is given by: 
4(1 — 3k?/20? ' 
Fie = 2+ te (2) 


(1+ k?/2a2)2 © 


Here k=47sin 6/A=3-1 for the (110) reflection in «iron. The spherically 
symmetric result is: 


f= 6) (ler eae, 


For our choice of a=5-74, f, 5° =3-734, f, 9 = 3-496 and f= 3-596. 

The deviation from the spherically symmetric results for these 
cases of exaggerated non-sphericity is seen to amount to only 3°,, 
whereas to account for the Weiss and DeMarco x-ray results a deviation 
of 63% is needed. The formulae given above also allow estimates to 
be made quite simply of the radial distortion necessary to reduce the 
form factor at the (110) peak by the required amount. (This is done by 
changing the value of a in the exponential term of the charge density.) 

From this analysis, we conclude that no angular charge distribution 
consistent with the requirements of cubic symmetry can produce a 
change in the form factor of large enough magnitude to explain the X-ray 
results. Only large changes in radial charge densities can account for 
these results. 
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Dislocation Sources in Quenched Aluminium-Based Alloys 


By K. H. Westmacort, D. Hutt and R. S. Barngs 
Metallurgy Division, A.E.R.E., Harwell 


and R. E. SMALLMAN 
Department of Physical Metallurgy, The University of Birmingham 


[Received May 27, 1959] 


Ixrerest in the behaviour of vacancies in metals is considerable not only 
because they affect the physical and mechanical properties, but also 
because of their ability to form dislocations. Observation, with the 
electron microscope has shown that dislocation loops can be formed 
in quenched metals from discs of aggregated vacancies (Hirsch et al. 1958, 
Hirsch and Silcox 1959, Smallman and Westmacott 1959). Similar disloca- 
tion loops have been observed in the industrially important group of alloys 
of the precipitation hardening type, e.g. Al-20 wt% Ag, Al-4wt% Cu 
(Smallman e¢ al. 1959) and Al-3-7 wt%Cu (Thomas and Whelan 1959) 
as expected, since these alloys are usually heat-treated and quenched. 
In addition, helical dislocations produced by the climb of screw dislocations 
were observed. Consequently since helical dislocations are not observed 
in pure aluminium the factors influencing their formation have been 
studied. It is the purpose of this letter to summarize the general findings 
of this investigation and to describe some dislocation, sources observed. 

The alloys examined included a series from each of the systems Al-Ag, 
AlL-Si, Al-Cu and Al-Mg. In all cases foils 0-001 in. thick were used 
and quenched from homogeneous solid solution into one of three quenching 
media (brine, water or acetone at room temperature) by the method 
described previously (Smallman ef al. 1959). The experiments showed that 
in any given alloy system the formation of helical dislocations was favoured 
by lowering the quenching rate or by increasing the solute concentration. 
Moreover, for a given quenching rate and solute concentration the 
formation, of helices was promoted in those alloys with the greatest lattice 
misfit in the aluminium matrix. 

During the investigation dislocation rings of the type first described by 
Frank and Read (1950) were observed in the Al-4% Cu alloy after quench- 
ing from 525°c into acetone. A typical area with these dislocation rings 
symmetrically arranged about a source is shown in fig. 1 (PI. 132). The 
dislocation rings are inclined at an angle to the foil so that only a part 
of the second and third ring lies in the thickness of the foil. Figure 2 
(Pl. 132) shows a ring with its plane lying more nearly parallel to that of the 
foil. Selected area diffraction of such a region confirmed that the dis- 
location rings were parallel to a (111) plane. 

Tn each case there is a row of dislocation loops inside, but near to, the 
dislocation ring. These loops are parallel to those formed at random 
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throughout the foil (e.g. see fig. 1) and their shapes are such that they too 
must lie in (111) planes. However, whereas the loops lying at random 
clearly lie on any of the four possible (111) planes those lying in rows 
inside the dislocation rings are confined to only two of the possible (111) 
planes and they never lie in the (111) plane of the dislocation, rings. 

At the centre of the concentric rings there is always a dislocation 
configuration which must be the source of the rings. Although often, the 
configuration is complex, in, some cases, e.g. fig. 3 (Pl. 133) the source 
appears as two loops with one edge common, to both. This is shown more 
clearly in fig. 4 (Pl. 133) which is a photo-micrograph of an Al-3% Cu alloy 
quenched from 425°c into acetone. Region Y shows one closed disloca- 
tion ring with the source inside. This central dislocation consists of two 
loops lying on different (111) planes, one in the same (111) plane as that 
of the ring, suggesting that it is itself the next ring which has not yet 
broken away from the sources. 

The system of concentric dislocation rings which have been shown, to 
lie on a (111) plane must expand radially from their source by a slip 
process. During this process these rings climb into complex helices by 
acquiring some of the vacancies quenched in. A dislocation ring with its 
Burgers vector lying in the plane of the ring is illustrated in fig. 5 (qa). 
The condensation of vacancies upon this ring would cause the line to spiral 
about 0 as illustrated in fig. 5(b). Such a helical dislocation would have 
difficulty in slipping except in the limited region where it has perfect 
edge character. Under sufficient applied stress however, the dislocation 
could be torn away leaving behind a series of loops of about the same size 
and number as the turns of the helix (fig. 5 (c)). Loops produced in this 
way would lie on (111) planes and have the same Burgers vector as the 
original dislocation line. They would then lie only on those (111) planes 
which did not contain 6. Thus only two of the total of four (111) planes 
are possible which is consistent with the observations. 

The sources of these dislocation rings are of great interest and in their 
simplest form appear to be a dislocation loop lying ona (111) plane. Sucha 
loop source mechanism has been predicted previously by Kuhlmann- 
Wilsdorf (1958). A loop formed by the collapse of a vacancy platelet 
and the subsequent slip of a half dislocation to remove the stacking fault 
has its Burgers vector in the [110] direction and could act asa dislocation 
source in the manner observed. Helices may be formed not only from 
loops expanding from sources in a slip plane but also from prismatic glide 
of prismatic loops. For example, such a loop has been observed to slip 
on, the prismatic cylinder defined by the loop and its Burgers vector and 
the slip produces two screw dislocations separated by a distance equal to 
the diameter of the original loop (Hirsch et al. 1958). These are capable 
of climbing in a vacancy super-saturated into helices of opposite hand 
(Bontinck 1957), as observed in Al-3% Cu quenched from 550° into 
acetone (fig. 6, Pl. 134) where helices of opposite hand occur in pairs 
separated by only a few thousand angstroms. However, this process does 
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not generate extra dislocation lines and another process is occurring during 
the generation of the dislocation rings observed. Here, a part of the 
quenched loop must slip on a (111) plane, and as a result of the anchoring 
action by the rest of the loop, bow out and generate dislocation, rings. 


Fig 5 


1c 


(>) (c ) 


Diagrammatic illustration of the formation of closed loops 
inside a dislocation ring. 


The recently published work of Thomas and Whelan (1959) also dis- 
tinguishes the two kinds of helices produced; (@) from the prismatic 
glide of prismatic loops, and (b) from dislocation loops of large diameter 
such as might be produced by a source of slip active during quenching. 
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However, no observation of the source of the dislocation loops was made, 
Jacquet et al. (1958) have previously observed sources in Al-4% Cu as a 
result of the decoration effect of dislocation rings by 6’ phase but no helices 
or small loops could be seen by the optical microscopic technique used, 
The present observations show that the dislocation loops formed by the 
condensation, of vacancies can both slip prismatically to produce straight 
dislocation helices during quenching or more importantly these loops, 
which are not a part of the dislocation net-work (Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf 
et al. 1958) can, act as Frank—Read sources and generate large numbers of 
dislocation rings under a sufficiently high stress. 
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Experiments on Nuclear Cooling 


By M. V. Hosppen and N. Kurt1 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 


[Received September 30, 1959] 


In continuation of the earlier work of Kurti et al. (1956) we have carried out 
further experiments on isentropic demagnetization of copper nuclei in the 
metal using new apparatus and improved techniques. These lead to a 
somewhat different interpretation and give the interaction temperature 6, 
defined below, as 1:7x10-7°K. This is close to the theoretical value 
predicted by magnetic dipole interaction. 

The specimen was similar to that used in the 1956 experiments and 
consisted of fine copper wires embedded in potassium chromium alum 
(the ‘electronic stage ’) at 0-012°K. The copper wires acted both as thermal 
link and the ‘nuclear stage’. It was found necessary to increase the dimen- 
sions of the thermal contact area relative to the size of the nuclear stage to 
ensure that the temperature of the copper before demagnetization from 
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_ higher fields was indeed 0-012°x. It is now believed that the initial 
temperatures in the 1956 experiments were about 0-02°K for the higher 
initial fields. 

The specimen was surrounded by a thermal shield kept at 0-35°K by 
means of a ®He cryostat (Hobden 1960) using 0-2 cm? of liquid He. The 
1956 apparatus had a shield cooled by a paramagnetic salt, but this pre- 
vented reliable measurement of the temperature of the electronic stage. 
With a *He shield this difficulty was avoided. 

The temperature of the nuclear spins was derived from the nuclear 
susceptibility using Curie’s Law. This is a valid approximation in the 
range of nuclear spin temperatures obtainable by present techniques. 
The susceptibility was measured by a 25¢/s a.c. bridge giving a continuous 
pen recording starting two seconds after demagnetization. It was designed 
so that the presence of a copper ripple shield in the metal helium Dewar 
did not affect the measurements. The absolute calibration of the mutual 
inductance bridge was made using a paramagnetic salt at liquid helium 
temperatures. The amplitude of the measuring field at the specimen was 
of the order 0-05 oe. 

The decay of the nuclear susceptibility after demagnetization was found 
to be exponential and the time constant 7 varied inversely with the 
temperature 7' of the electronic stage, being given by 77'’= 0-3 sec °K over a 
range of 7’ from 0-012°K to 0-10°K. This seems to indicate that the 
conduction electrons in the copper remained at the temperature of the 
electronic stage and that 7 was the relaxation time characteristic of energy 
transfer between nuclear spins and conduction electrons in zero external 
magnetic field. This interpretation is different from that of the 1956 
experiments. Upon application, of an external field of about 5 oe to the 
nuclear stage 7 increased by a factor of two. These values of 77’ in the range 
0-012°K to 0-10°K and their field dependence are similar to those of Anderson 
and Redfield (1957) measured at liquid helium temperatures. 

The figure shows the final temperatures of the nuclear spin system after 
demagnetizations from fields up to 30-4koe and initial temperatures of 
0-012°x. The lowest temperature reached was 1:2 x 10-°°K. It can be 
seen that these results fit the line 7;=3-1 7;/H; where 7 and 7; are the 
initial and final temperatures and H; is the initial field in oersted. De- 
magnetizations have also been carried out from a field of 7-6koe with 
initial temperatures between 0-012°K and 0-10°K using a specimen, with a 
larger nuclear stage. 

The fact that 7; is directly proportional to 7';/H; implies that the 
entropy of the nuclear spin system in zero external field is of the form 


S/R =log (22 +1) — 6/7". 

If £6, is defined in a naive way as the energy separation between the 
successive 2/ + 1 equidistant levels into which the ground state of a nuclear 
spin is assumed to be split by an internal field, then for 7’>6,, 

T(£+1)6,, 
a eae 


b= 
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This 6, is proportional to the root mean square splitting of the energy 
levels of the whole nuclear spin system in zero external field and is given by 


(f+ Hi) (k0,,)? = 3(e— é)* 


Furthermore the final temperature is given by 


_, 1k, 7s 
cee yt 
Initial Field (K@) 
5 10 20 30 


Bt nal Te m perature 


(micro-degrees K. ) 
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Initial Ve (megaOersted per deg.) 


Demagnetizations from 0-012°K and various fields. 
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and comparison with the experimental values above shows that 
6,=1-7x 10-7°K corresponding to an average effective internal field of 
31 oe. 

In the 1956 experiments the susceptibilities were measured by a ballistic 
method. The measuring field used (8 oe) is now known to be more than twice 
the average effective internal field and this led to values of 6,, which were too 
high. 

Using Van Vleck’s (1937) method for the calculation of dipolar magnetic 
interactions, @,, as defined above, has a value of 1:9x10-7°x. The 
Ruderman and Kittel (1954) indirect exchange mechanism, counting 
nearest neighbours only, gives a value of the order 2 x 10-8 °K, 

It is also interesting to compare the experimental value of ,, = 1-7 x 10-7°k 
with the Curie point given by various molecular field models of nuclear 
ferromagnetism. The Curie point of the Fréhlich-Nabarro (1940) theory, 
as computed using data given by Knight (1956, tables III and V), is 
19x10 °K}. That of the simple Lorentz theory for a long specimen is 
also 1:9x 10-7 °K. It can be seen that the lowest temperatures reached are 
still an order of magnitude higher than the predicted Curie point. We 
have observed that the relaxation time decreases as the measuring field is 
increased from 0-05 oe to 0-50e. Calculations show that this is unlikely to 
be due to a temperature rise of the conduction electrons through eddy 
current heating. However, it could possibly be explained by irreversible 
processes within the nuclear spin system. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Analysis of Straight-Line Data. By Forman 8. Acton. (John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 267+ xiii.] 72s. 


Tuts book deals with statistical problems that are met with by an experimenter 
who has pairs of readings which are supposed to lie on or near a straight line. 
The author has designed it to be read by the experimenter himself and not by 
any statistical expert that he may desire to consult. Consequently the 
statistical techniques are described in great detail, with many of the byeways, 
that a statistician could explore for himself, discussed and with copious prac- 
ticalexamples. Rightly, no attempt has been made to prove important results. 
The reader will need some statistical knowledge before reading the book: for 
example, some previous acquaintance with confidence limits seems necessary 
before p. 22 can be understood. The contents include: the classical model 
with one variable free from error; the bivariate normal model; both variables 
subject to error; comparison of several lines; orthogonal polynomials, trans- 
formations and outlying readings. The style is informal: for example in 
describing a bivariate probability distribution ‘‘ consider the mountain to be 
made of uniform material, and then—with a bulldozer—push it...”. The 
book will be found useful by scientists who appreciate the need for statistical 
methods, have some basic statistical knowledge and wish to “ fit a straight line”’. 
The merit of the book lies in the care with which it distinguishes the various 
models. It is not always quite so clear in guiding the scientists’ choice of which 
model to use, De Wesis 


Cryogenic Hngineering. By Russert B. Scorr. (Van Nostrand, 1959). 
[Pp. 368.] 42s. 


THE primary purpose of this book is to serve as an introduction to low-tempera- 
ture engineering for engineers (not physicists) entering this field without previous 
cryogenic experience. The author has had long experience in low temperature 
work at the Bureau of Standards and is now in charge of the Bureau’s Cryogenic 
Engineering Laboratory at Boulder. 

The principal topics covered are the liquefaction of gases, the separation of 
gases, thermometry, thermal insulation, and the storage, transport and transfer 
of liquefied gases. There are also two long chapters on the properties of cryo- 
genic fluids and structural materials. 

The book is lucid and well-written and is clearly destined to be a standard 
work in this field. As would be expected from the author’s background, the 
most useful and interesting sections are those dealing with the production and 
storage of liquid hydrogen on a large scale. 

The chapter on liquefaction might be improved by including data on heat 
transfer to boiling cryogenic liquids, and by tabulating the values of the heat 
transfer coefficients for different gases under standardized conditions at various 
temperatures. The term ‘ energy ’ is also rather loosely applied in the develop- 
ment of the thermodynamics, but these are minor blemishes easily rectified in 
the next edition. Jen dks 


Hxperimental Techniques in Low Temperature Physics. By G. K. Wutts. 

(Oxford, 1959.) [Pp. 328.] 45s. 
THERE is an undoubted demand for a book which provides the information 
needed by those physicists who wish to carry out experiments at low tempera- 
tures but who have not had previous training in low temperature techniques. 
This book is a praiseworthy attempt to satisfy this requirement. 
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The ground covered includes the production and storage of liquefield gases, the 
measurement and control of temperature, the design of cryostats and the pro- 
duction of very low temperatures by adiabatic demagnetization. There are 
also chapters on heat exchanges and heat transfer and on thermal and electrical 
properties. 

Wherever possible the author has discussed phenomena in terms of physical 
principles, and this treatment makes the book particularly suitable for a research 
student just starting research, or for those whose interests and training lie in 
other fields. In view of this, it is unfortunate that the amount of space allotted 
to different topics varies in a rather arbitrary way, especially in the section 
devoted to the design of eryostats. This is excellent on such topics as specific 
heat and thermal conductivity, but there is no mention, for example, of the use 
of microwaves either for paramagnetic resonance or for the study of metals. 
It is to be hoped that in a later edition the author will improve the balance 
between different topics and so make this book even more valuable than it is at 
present. J. A. 


Dendritic Crystallization. By D. D. Sararovxry. Translated from Russian 
by J. E.S. Bradley. (Consultants Bureau, Inc., New York, 1959). [Pp. 126.] 
$6. 

Tuts is not the definitive monograph on its subject which well might be written 

about now, and perhaps as well in the Soviet Union as elsewhere. Its principal 

merit lies in the careful description of simple experiments demonstrating the 
main phenomena involved. These may be recommended for the undergraduate 
laboratory. 

The book is remarkably non-mathematical. Indeed the author achieves 
something of a tour de force in expounding, sufficiently for his purpose, the 
complex diffusion phenomena determining the dendritic growth of crystals, 
with only a single line of mathematics—the differential equation of diffusion in 
one dimension. But he gives no hint that such imprecise methods are not 
necessary. 

The section on ‘ Effects of Surface Active Impurities on Crystallisation ’ is 
inferior, repeating inaccurate dogma. However it is not clear, at least from 
the translation, whether the author really believes the fallacious (and only) 
version of ‘ Wulff’s law’ which he quotes, that the growth rate of a crystal 
face is proportional to its surface tension. 

There follows a discussion of eutectics, and an interesting short section on 
contact fusion, stressing the significance of metastable eutectics. 

The final section explains the solidfication of a steel ingot, and the resulting 
structure and distribution of impurities, in the light of what has gone before. 
Though no steel-man, the reviewer believes this to be sound, apart from an 
erroneous factor cos @ in eqn (12) and the apparent implication that the author 
believes iron crystals conduct heat anisotropically despite cubic symmetry. 
His hero is Chernov, who described dendrites in steel castings in 1879. 

There are a number of stereoscopic micrographs, printed with 50 mm 
between centres for convenient viewing without a stereoscope. ; 

A few photographs have been retouched: presumably it is the Russian 
publisher who does not realise that this is a crime in scientific works. 

The occasional error, e.g. on p. 50 “ In another position we see dendrite 
branches on the left ’ which should manifestly read ‘“‘ On the left we see dendrite 
branches in another position ’’, provides a salutary reminder that one is reading 
a translation, not an original text. It is a more serious matter that the 
original Russian title, and house and date of publication, are missing. 


rec. Be 
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A Supplement to ‘ Helium’. By E. M. Lirsuirs and E. L. ANDRONIKASHVILI. 
(New York: Consultants Bureau, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) 
[Pp. v+167.] 60s. 

In 1949 the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.8.R. published a translation into 

Russian of the well-known book Helium by W. H. Keesom, which itself had 

been published in The Netherlands in 1942. When Keesom wrote his book, 

one of the most interesting properties of helium, its superfluidity in the liquid 
phase, had hardly been investigated, but the position had changed greatly by 

1949, so that Professor Lifshits and Andronikashvili each added an extra 

chapter to the translation, dealing respectively with the theory of super- 

fluidity and with the relevant experimental data. The present book is a trans- 
lation of these extra chapters. 

A great deal of the pioneer work on superfluidity described in this book was in 
fact due to the Russians themselves; the work was initiated by the experiments 
of Kapitza and greatly stimulated by the subsequent theoretical attack by 
Landau. This research was of the greatest importance, and it laid the founda- 
tions for all subsequent work on the subject. However, the subsequent work 
itself has been important, particularly in providing a rigorous theoretical basis 
for Landau’s semi-intuitive approach and in elucidating the mechanisms involved 
in the breakdown of superfluidity, so that the picture as it was in 1949 is now 
rather incomplete. Since this is the case, and since adequate summaries of the 
Russian work already exist in the English language, it is doubtful whether the 
publication of this translation can be considered worthwhile. Woral. 


The Magneto-Ionic Theory and its Applications to the Ionosphere. By J. A. 
RatcuirFE. (Cambridge: University Press.) [Pp. x+206.] 40s. 


THe author defines a magneto-ionic medium as one in which free electrons and 
heavy positive ions are situated in a uniform magnetic field and are distributed 
with statistical uniformity so that there is no resultant space-charge. The 
ionosphere constitutes such a medium and the magneto-ionic theory plays an 
important part in theoretical investigations of the mode of propagation of 
electromagnetic waves around the earth by successive reflections between the 
ground and the ionosphere. After a brief historical review, the author develops 
this basic theory by two means of approach: the macroscopic one in which the 
medium is regarded as virtually continuous; and the microscopic approach in 
which attention is directed to the elementary wavelets which are scattered by 
the individual oscillating electrons. A brief discussion of the absorption 
suffered by a wave due to collision effects in the two cases completes the first 
part of the book. 

In Part IT the theoretical equations are interpreted graphically, and the effects 
of the medium on the polarization of the waves, their absorption and group 
velocity are discussed and illustrated. The third part of the book applies the 
theory to the terrestrial ionosphere and deals with the effect of the earth’s 
magnetic field, the occurrence of a gyro-frequency and the splitting of wave 
echoes into two components, ordinary and extraordinary. A final section of the 
book discusses some miscellaneous related topics including a comparison of the 
phenomena involved in a magneto-ionic medium with those associated with 
crystal optics. 

Altogether this monograph is an excellent review of the present position of the 
magneto-ionic theory of the ionosphere, and, together with its well-selected 
bibliography and brief abstracts, will form a permanent guide and introduction 
to this subject, Some parts of the book have not been previously published, 
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but in view of the author’s long association with, and detailed research in this 
field, these may be accepted as reliable as those which have withstood scientific 
criticism in published journals. The book is a most useful and attractive 
addition to the series on ‘* Modern Radio Technique ” published from Cambridge. 
R. L. 8-R. 


Elements of Solid State Theory. By G.H.Wannrer. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) .[Pp. 250.] 35s. 


Dr. WANNTER has succeeded in the difficult task of writing an excellent small 
book about a large subject. Naturally, some important topics are absent 
(for example, many-electron effects, and the theory of impurities and imperfec- 
tions) but the scope is ample to justify the title. He has concentrated on the 
essential concepts, and simplified the treatment so that it should be perfectly 
intelligible to the average graduate physicist. Without sacrifice of rigour and 
precision, we are led to the key mathematical arguments of the modern theories, 
purged of irrelevant details and ignoring merely manipulative stages. At the 
same time, the so-called ‘ physical principles ’, which guide and are created by 
the mathematical theory, are always clearly stated. The writing is free-flowing 
and relaxed, with a tang of originality that makes agreeable reading. It is 
surprising that the Cambridge University Press has not published this book in a 
larger, cheaper edition, for it should be read through, and understood, by 
every student of the physics of solids. J. M. Z. 
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Electron micrograph of silver foil. Letters indicate position of defects discussed 
in the text. 


Foil thickness = 500 A. 
Magnification = 88 000 x . 
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Electron micrograph of silver foil. 


Foil thickness = 500 A. 
Magnification = 84.000 x . 
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CAPTIONS TO PLATES 


Fig. 3. A bent stacking fault in silver foil. The angle between the faulted planes 
is acute. 
Foil thickness = 400 A. 
Magnification = 205 000 x . 


Fig. 4. A bent stacking fault in silver foil. The angle between the faulted 
planes is obtuse. 
Foil thickness = 400 A. 
Magnification = 205 000 x . 


Fig.5. Astacking fault in silver foil showing two bends (see fig. 14 (e)). 


Foil thickness = 750 A. 
Magnification = 120000 x . 


Fig. 6. A defect in silver foil. The probable interpretation is drawn in fig. 18. 
Another example of it is seen at P in fig. 2. The interpretation of the 
defect at A is in doubt. It may be a dislocation loop. 


Foil thickness = 500 A. 
Magnification = 155000 x . 


Fig.7. An area of silver foil which contains an example of the defect in fig. 20, 


Foil thickness = 500 A. 
Magnification = 155000 x . 


Fig. 8. A micrograph of copper foil. A dislocation loop is seen at A and BC 
is a stair-rod dislocation line. 


Foil thickness = 1250 A. 
Magnification = 82000 x . 


Fig.9. A micrograph of gold foil which contains a stacking fault with two bends 
(see fig. 14 (f)). 
Foil thickness = 700 A. 
Magnification = 90 000 x . 


Fig.10. A micrograph of a thin deposit of gold backed with carbon, A slightly 
misaligned nucleus is seen at ‘A’. The formation of the defect in fig. 15 
from nuclei joined as in fig. 27 is seen at positions ‘ B ’. 

Average thickness of deposit =70 A. 
Magnification = 120 000 x. 


Fig. 11. A micrograph of a gold crystallite which shows the formation of a bent 
stacking fault by the coalescence of nuclei. The angle between the 
faulted planes is obtuse. 

Average thickness of deposit =70 A. 
Magnification = 240 000 x. 
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Part of a dislocation-crack under higher magnification, 


showing individual dislocations. x 250. 
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Fig. 3 


Part of a dislocation-crack showing the high density of 
dislocations at a change in direction. x 250. 


Fig. 4 
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Ring-cracks and superficial damage produced by the 
impact of a steel sphere. x 130. 
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Damage produced by grit during grinding. The crystal has been lightly 
etched to remove the layer of general damage which is a few microns 


thick. x 250. 
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Fig. 2 


Comparison of the contrast for coated and uncoated film. 
Left-hand side coated with zine sulphide, centre uncoated, right-hand side 
coated with silicon monoxide. 
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Fig. 3 


A typical domain structure in a uniaxial 81 : 19 Ni: Fe film 1500 A thick. 
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Fig. 4 


The effect of a transverse field of 0-78 of the anisotropy field upon the domain 
structure of fig. 3. 
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The same domain structure after the application of a transverse field of 0-86 
of the anisotropy field. 
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Fig. 6 


The same domain structure after the application of a transverse field equal to 
the anisotropy field. 
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Fig. 1 


Al-4% Cu quenched from 525°c into acetone. Dislocations symmetrically 
arranged about a source with associated rows of loops. x 15 000. 


Fig. 2 


a 


AlL4% Cu quenched from 525°c into acetone. Dislocation ring in a foil with 
a (111) orientation. Short sections of dislocation from other sources 


are also seen. x15 000. 
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Al-4°% Cu quenched from 525°c into acetone. Dislocation rings from two 
sources A and B. Source B consists of two small loops. x 7500. 


Fig. 4 


Al-3°, Cu quenched from 525°c into acetone. The arrangement of the sources 
is shown in detail. Region (Y) consists of a complete loop around a 
sources -ql2000% 
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Fig. 6 


Al-3% Cu quenched from 550°c into acetone. Pairs of helical dislocations of 
opposite hand. 75 000. 


